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T is not eafy to difcover a more interefting fubje& than 
the progrefs of fociety from barbarifm to civilization. To 
mark, in the degrees of gradual afcent, that variation of pur- 
-fuit, and difcrimination of charagter, which diftinguith the 
fierce inhabitant of the weods from the. cultivated citizen of 
- the world, is, even in the abftra&, an important objec to the 
philofephic eye: but that. importance muft increafe in mag- 
nitude, when fuch inveftigation points to the origin and ad- 
vancement of the government, laws, and manners of modern 
Europe. aie 
To the hiftorian, to the lawyer, to the man of the world 
. as well as to the man of folitude and reflexion, the work be- 
fore us muit be a valuable acquifition; for, as our author 
. juftly remarks, ‘ It is in the records of hiftory, in the fcene of 
real life, not in the conceits of fancy and philofophy, that hu- 
man nature is to be ftudied.’ 
"To trace the rude invader of the Roman empire from that 
fituation of wild independence, which he cherifhed in his fo- 
refts, to accompany him through all the gradations of feudal 
fubordination and oppreffion ; to mark the dawn, the vigour, 
the corruption, and the fall of this extraordinary fyftem ; to 
difplay the fingular flyle of manners which it introduced and 
cultivated ; to develope the rife, the grandeur, and the de- 
cline of chivalry ; with the importance and influence of wo- 
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men in the early and middle ages; to inquire into the pro~ 
greffion and abolition of fiefs; with the confequent eftablith- 
ment of taxesand {tanding armies; and to throw new lights 
_ on the improvement of learning, commerce, and refinement, 
are objects worthy the pen of a Tacitus; the model our °in- 
genious author feems to have followed, with a fuccefs which 
does honour to his judgment, penetration, and tafte. 

Dr. Stuart’s great object is to treat of laws, cuitoms, and 
government, as they are connected with hiftory; to which 
their relaticn and dependence is clofe and intimate. ‘ They 
all (ashe obferves in his advertifement) tend to the fame point, 
and to the illuftration of one another. It is from the confider- 
ation of them all, and in their union, that we are to explain 
the complicated forms of civil fociety, and the wifdom and ac- 
cident which. mingle in human affairs.” : 

He afterwards proceeds: 


¢ The foundations of a work like this I have attempted, muft 
be laws of barbarous ages, ancient records, andcharters. Thefe 
E could not incorporate, with propriety, in my narrative. This 
infiruftive, but’tattelefs erudition, did not accord with the tenor 
of a portion of my performance, which I wifhed to addrefs to 
men of elegance, as well as to the learned. It confifted, how- 
ewer, with the fimpler and the colder ftyle of differtation. My 
proofs, accordingly, appear by themfelves; and, in confe- 
quence of this arrangement, I might engage in incidental dif- 
cuffions ; I might catch many rays of light that faintly glimmer 
in obfcare times; and, I might defend the noyelty of my Opi- 
nions,’ when I ventured to oppofe eftablithed tenets, and authors 
of reputation. 
¢ Though Ihave employed much thought and affiduity to’ 
ive a value, to.thefe papers, yet I communicate them to te 
public with the greateft diffideice. My materials were buried 
in the _midft of rubbifh, were detached, and unequal. ‘F had to 
dig them up anxioufly, and with patience ; and, when difco- 
_vered and colleéied, it was ilill more difficalt to’ digeft ‘and to 
fafhion them. 1 had to ftruggle with the darknefs and imper- 
feion “of time and of barbarity. And, from the mot able 
hiftorians. of our awn and foreign nations, who might nata- 
rally be expeéted to be intelligent guides for the paths | have 
chofen, I'could derive no advantage. They generally prefer 
‘what is brilliant to what is ufeful ; and they neglect al) difqui- 
fitions into laws and into manners, that they may defcribe and 
embellith the. polities of princes, and the fortunes of nations, 
the fplendid qualities of eminent men, and the luftre of ‘heroic 
action.’ : | 


Having thus explained the ground-work of: his inveftiga- 
tion, he coafiders the Germans before they left their woods; 
, the 
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the political eftablifhments of. the Barbarians after they had 
made conquefts; the fpirit of fiefs; the power of a feudal 
kingdom; and the military arrangements which prevailed in 
the declenfion of fiefs and chivalry : in the condré of this 
inquiry, he has proceeded far in the difpelling of that ob- 
fcurity, which has fo long enveloped the hiftory and the man- 
ners of the middle ages; the great foundation of the laws, 
the liberties, and the cuftoms of ‘modern Europe. 

To lay any paffage before our readers, as more inftrutive 
than another, would be a tafk of fome difficulty ; as thofe fub- 
jeats already treated by our greateft writers, acquire here a 
degree of novelty and importance, which places them in a very 
interefting point of view. Without any ftudied {election we 
fhall infert, therefore, a few extraGs, to give fome idea of our 
author’s manner, reafoning, and refearch. 

The origin of knighthood; of the point of honour; of 
judicial combats; of tournaments and blazonry, the doétor 
thus traces to the German tribes in their rude flate, 


* The inclination for war entertained by the Germanic fates, 
the refpect and importance in which they held their women, and 
the fentiments they had conceived of religion, did got forfake 
them when they had conquered. To excel in war was ftill their 
raling ambition, and ufages were ftill connected with arms, To 
the fex they ftill looked with affection and courtely. And their 
theology was even to operate in its fpirit, after its forms were 
decayed, and after Chriftianity was eftablifhed. Arms, gallan- 
try, and devotion, were to a& with uncommon force ; and, to 
the foreits of Germany, we mutt trace thofe romantic inftitu- 
tions, which filled Europe with renown, and with fplendor ; 
which, mingling religion with war, and piety with love, raifed 
up fo:many warriors to contend for the palm of valour.and the 
prize of beauty. 

‘ The paflion for arms among the Germanic ftates was car- 
ried to extremity. It was amidit {cenes of death and peril that 
the young were educated : it was by valour and feats of prowefs 
that the ambitious fignalized their manhood. All the honours 
they knew were allotted to the brave. The fword opened the 
path to glory. It was inthe field that the ingenuous and ‘the 
noble flattered moft. their pride, and acquired an afcendency. 
The ftrength of their bodies, ‘and the vigour of their coua- 

fels, furrounded them with warriors, and lifted them to com- 
mand. 

* But, among: thefe astions, when the individual felt the call 
of valour, and wifhed to try his ftrength againft.an enemy, be 
could not of his own authority take the lance and the javelin. 
The admiffion of their youth “i privilege of bearing arms, 
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was a matter of too much importance to be left to chance or 
their own choice. A form was invented by which they were ad-. 
vanced to that honour. 

¢ The council of the diftri&, or of the canton to which. the 
candidate belonged, was affembled. His age and his qualifi- 
cations were inquired into; and, if he was deemed worthy of 
being admitted to the privileges of afoldier, a chieftain, his fa- 
ther, or one of his kindred, adorned him ‘with the fhield and 
the lance. In confequence of this folemnity, he prepared te 
diftinguith himfelf ; his mind opened to the:cares of the pub- 
lic; and the domeftic concerns, or the offices of the family 
from which he had fprung, were no longer the objects of his 
attention. | 

* To this ceremony, fo fimple and fo interefting, the inftitu- 
tion of knighthood is indebted for its rife. The adorning the 
individual with arms, continued for ages to characterife his ad- 
vancement to this dignity. And this rite was performed to him 
by his fovereign, his lord, or fome approved warrior. In con- 
formity, alfo, to the manners which produced this inftitution, it 
is to be obferved, that even the fons of a king prefumed not to 
approach his perfon before their admiflion to its privileges; and 
the nobility kept their defcendants at an equal difiance. It was 
the road, as of old, todiftin@iion and bonour. Without the ad- 
vancement to it, the moft illuftrious birth gave no title to per- 
fonal rank. 

‘ Their appetite for war, and their predatory life, taught the 


_ Germans to fancy that the gods were on the fide of the valiant, 


Force appeared to them to be juftice, and weaknefs to be crime. 
When they would divine the fate of an important war, they fe- 
lefted a captive of the nation with whom they were at variance, 
and oppofed to him a warrior out of their own number. To each 
champion. they prefented the arms of his country; and, accord- 
ing as the victory fell to the one or the other, they. prognofti- 
‘cated their triumph or defeat. Religion interfered with arms 
and with valour ; and the party who prevailed, could plead in 
his favour the interpofition of the deity. When an individual 
was Called before the magiftrate, and charged with an offence, if 
the evidence was not clear, he might challenge his accufer. The 
judge ordered them to prepare for battle, made a fignal for the 
onfet, and gave his award for the victor. 

¢ Nor was it only when his intereft and property were at ftake, 
.that the German had recourfe to his fword. He could bear no 
ftain on his perfonal chara&ter. To treat him with indignity or 
difdain, was to offend him mortally. An affront of this kind 
covered him with infamy, if he forgave it. The blood of his 
adverfary could alone wipe it away; and he called upon him to 
vindicate his charge, or to perith. . 

¢ In thele proceedings, we perceive the fource of the judicial 
combat, which {pread fo univerfally over Europe, and which is 
not 
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not only to be confidered as a precaution of civil policy, but as 
ao inftitution of honour. 

© Thefe nations, fo enamoured of valour, and fo devoted to 
arms, coutted dangers even in paftime, and {ported with blood. 
They had fhows or entertainments, in which the points of the 
lance and the fword urged the young and the valiant to feats of a 
defperate agility and boldnefs; and in which they learned to 
confirm the vigour of their minds, and the force of their bodies. 
Perfeverance gave them expertnefs, expertnefs grace, and the 
applaufe of the furrounding multitude was the envied recom- 
penfe of their audacious temerity- 

‘ Thefe violeot. and military exercifes followed them into the 
countries they fubdued, and gave a beginning to the jou/fs and 
torneaments, which were celebrated with fo unbounded a rage, 
which the civil power was fo often to forbid, and the church fo 
loudly to condemn ; and which, refifting alike the force of re- 
ligion and law, wereto yield only to the progrefs of civility and 
knowledge. - 

‘ Unacquainted with any profeffion but that of war, difpofed 
to 1t by habit, and impelled to it by ambition, the German 
never parted with his arms.. They accompanied him to the fe- 
nate-houfe, as well as to the.camp, and he tranfacted not with- 
out them any matter of public or of private concern. They 
were the friends of his manhood, when he rejoiced in his 
ftrength, and they attended him in his age, when he wept over 
his weaknefs. Of thefe, the moft memorable was the /ie/d. 
To leave it behind him in battle, was to incur an extremity of 
difgrace, which deprived him. of the benefit of his religion, and 
and of his rank as a citizen. It was the employment of his 
leifure to make it conf{picuous. He was fedulous to diverfify it 
with chofen colcurs ; and, what is worthy of particular remark, 
the ornaments he beitowed, were in. time to produce the art of 
blazonry and the occupation of the herald. Thefe chofen co- 
lours were to be exchanged into reprefentations of atts of he- 
roifm. Coats of arms were to be neceflary to diftinguifh from 
each other, warriors who were cafed compleatly from head to 
foot. Chriftianity introduced the fign of the crofs; wifdom 
and folly were to multiply devices; and fpeculative and po- 
litical men,.to. flatter the vanity of the rich and great, were 
ro reduce to regulation and fyitem what had begun without rule 
or art.’ 


The heroic. and courteous demeanor of the knights; the 
virtuous and dignified deportment of the ladies; with the re- 
ciprocal influence of that elevated intercourfe which took 
place between the fexes in the purer ages of chivalry, he 
places before us in a ftyle piturefque and animated, 


‘ Splendid with knighthood, of which the honour was fo 
great as to give dignity even to kings and to princes, the ge- 
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nerous and the afpiring were received in every quarter with at- 
tention and civility. The gates of every palace, and of every 
caftle, were throwa open to them ; and, in the fociety of the 
fair; the brave relieved the feverities of war, and fed their paffion 
for arms. Thoegh it was the ftady of the knight to confult the 
defence and the glory of the ftate, and to add tothe ftrength 
and the reputation of his chief, yet the praife of his miftrefs 
_ was the {pring of his valour, and the fource of his aétivity. 
It was for her that he fought and conquered. To her all his 
trophies were confecrated. Her eye lighted up in his bofom 
the fire of ambition. His enterprife, his courage, his {plendor, 
his renown, proclaimed the power and the fame of her per- 
feétions. | 

« The women failed not to feel their dominion. The dig- 
nity of rank and its proprieties, the pride of riches, the rival- 
fhip of beauty, unfolded their excellence and charms. ‘Their 
natural modeity, the fanctity of marriage, the value of chaftity, 
improved with time and with Chriftianity. The refpectfil in- 
tercourfe they held with the knights, the adoration paid to 
them, thetorneaments at which ‘they prefided, the virtues they 
infpired, the exploits atchieved to their honour, concurred to 
promote their elevation and juflre, ‘To their enamoured vo- 
taries they feemed to be divinities; and toils, confliéts, and 
blood, purchafed their favour and their fmiles. 

¢ Placed out to general admiration, they ftudied to deferve 
it. Intent on the fame of their lovers, watchful of the glory of 
their. nation, their affeQlions were roufed; and they knew not 
that unguiet indolence, which, foftening the mind, awakens 
the imagination and the fenfes. Concerned in great affairs, 
they were agitated with great paffions. ‘They proipered what- 
ever-was moft noble in our nature, generofity, public virtue, 
humanity, prowefs. . They partook in the greatnefs they com- 
municated, Their foftnefs mingled with courage, their fenfibi- 
lity with pride. With the charateriftics of their own fex, they 
blended thofe of the other. 

* Events, important and affe&ting, actions of generofity, en- 
terprife, and valour, exhibited in the courfe of public and pri- 
vate wars, were often employing their thoughts and converfa- 
tion. “And, in the feafons of feftivity and peace, the greater 

and the leffer torneaments exercifed their attention and anxiety. 
Thefe images of war were announced with parade and ceremony, 
Judges were appointed to determine in them, and to maintain 
the laws of chivalry ; and they were generally feleéted from 
among the aged knights, who came in crouds to live over again 
the fcenes they had acted, and to encourage and direét the in+ 
trepidity and the fkill of the afpiring. youth, The combatants, 
entering the lifts flowly, and with a grave and majeftic air, pro- 
nounced aloud the names of the ladies to whom they had vowed 
their ‘hearts and their homage, ‘This privilege they had ob- 
tained at the expence of many a gallant -atchievement ; and 
they 
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they were prefented by the fair ones with a riband, a bracelets 
a veil, or fome detached ornament of their drefs, which they 
affixed to their helmets or their fhields, and confidered as the 
pledges of victory, Every fignal advantage won in the con- 
flits, was proclaimed by the inftruments of the miniftrels, and 
the voices of the-heralds. “Animated by the prefence of the la- 
dies, by the fenfe of their former renown, and of that of their 
anceftors, the champions difplayed the moft ‘brilliant feats of 
a@ivity, addrefs, and valour. And the ladies, entering inte 
their agitations, felt the ardours of emulation, and the tranf- 
ports of glory. When the. torneaments were finifhed, the prizes 
wete diftributed with a ceremonious impartiality. “The officers 
who had been appointed to obferve every circumftance which 
paffed in the conduct of the combatants, ‘made their teports to 
the judges. . The fuffrages of the fpe&tators were colle&ted. Af- 
er oo deliberation, in which the moft celebrated perfonages 
who were prefent were proud to affift, the names of the conquer- 
ors were pronounced. Ladies were then chofet, who were to 
prefent to tiem the fymbols of victory ; ‘and, in ‘thefe fortu- 
nate moments, they were permitted to imprint.a kifs’on the lips 
of thefe fair difpofers of renown. Amidit the contending praife 
of the judges and the knights, the mufic of war, :and the fhouts 
of the people, the viétors-were now condudted to the palace of 
the prince or the noble who exhibited the torneament. ‘There, 
at the feaft, which concluded their triumph, they were expofed 
to the keen look, and the impaflioned admiration of whatever 
was moft accomplifhed in beauty and in arms. And, in the héighe 
of a glory, in which they might well have forgot that they wete 
mortal, they employed themfelves to confole the knights they 
had sananiierd. and afcribed their fuccefs to fortune, not to va- 
Jour ; difplaying a demeanour complacent and gentle, difarming 
envy by modeity, and enhancing greatnefs by penerous fym- 
pathy and magnanimous condefcenfion.° 


Our greateft hiftorians, lawyers, and antiquaries having 
been divided in opinion, whether the idea of fiefs were brought 
into England at the Conqueft, or were known in Anglo-Saxon 
times, Dr. Stuart offers the following among other reafons, 
to prove that our Saxon anceftors were by no means ftrangers 
to fiefs; it being only the tenure by knights fervice whith 
was introduced by the Norman. 


‘ Many learned writers are pofitive, that the Anglo-Saxons 
were ftrangers to fiefs, and that thefe were introdaced into Eng- 
land by William duke of Normandy. There are writers not 
lefs learned, who affirm that fiefs were not introduced into Eng- 
Jand ‘by the duke of Normandy, but prevailed among the Anglo-. 
Saxons in the condition in which they were known under Wil- 
liam. Great men range themfelves on each fide of the queftion, 
and I will not detra& from tkeir merits. But, it will be per- 
mitted to me to exprefs my fentiments. 
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* It cannot be true, that the Saxons, who fettled in England, 
were ftrangers to fiefs. For, in this cafe, they ‘muft ‘have re- 
nounced the manners to which they had been ‘accuftomed in 
. Germany. They muft have’ yielded to views different from all 
the other Gothic tribes who made conquéfts. They ‘mift have 
adopted new and’ peculiar cuffoms. ‘And ‘hiftory has not re- 
marked thefe deviations and this diffimilarity. 

‘It cannot be true, that William ‘the Norman introduced 
fiefs into England. The introduéticn of a fyftem fo repugnant 
to all the inftitutions which ufually govern men; which was to 
force into an uncommon direction both government and pro- 
perty : which was to hold out new maxims.in public and in pri- 
vate life; which was to affe&, in a particular manner,’ ipherit- 
ance and eftates; to give a peculiar form to juftice and courts ; 
to changé the royal palace, and the houfeholds of gentlemen’; 
to overturn whatever was fixed and éftablifhed ‘in cuftoms and 
ufages; to innovate all the natural ‘modes of thinking and of 
acting ; could not poffibly be the operation of one man, and of 
one reign, : wi NEN we 

* Let us not be deceived by names and by authorities, Fiefs 
were to run the fame career in’ England which ‘they had expe- 
rienced in the ‘other countries Of’ Europe. They were to be at 
pleafure and annual, for life, a feties of years, and in perpe- 
tuity ; and, in all thefe vatieties, they were to be exhibited in 
the Anglo-Saxon period of our ftory. ‘The hereditary grant, 
as well as the grant in its preceding flu€tuations, was known to 
our Saxon anceftors, Of this, the conformity of manners which 
muft neceffarily have prevailed between the Saxons, and all 
the other conquering tribes of the barbarians, is a ‘moft pow- 
erful, and a fatisfactory argument. Nor is it fingle and un- 
_fopported. Hiftory and law come in aid to analogy; and thefe 
things are proved’ by the fpirit and text cf the Anglo-Saxons 
laws, and by actual grants of hereditary eftates under military 
 fervice. | 

‘ Itis, at the fame time, not lefstrue, that the ftate of fiefs 
in England, under William the Norman, differed moft effentially 
from their, condition among the Anglo-Saxons. The writers, 
therefore, who contend that they exifted in the ages previous to 
duke William, in the fame form in which they appeared after 
his advancement to the crown, are miftaken, For, under the 
Anglo-Saxon princes, no mention is made of thofe’ feudal /e- 
wverities which were to fhake the throne under Wil'iam and his 
fuccefiors. Yet fiefs, under the Anglo-Saxons, in every ftep of 
their progrefiion, muft have been conneéied with thofe feudal é- 
cidents which were the fources of thefe feverities, 

¢ This difficulty, which, on a flight obfervation, appears to 
be inexplicable, will yield to my principles. The varying {pirit 
of the feudal afiociation, which: I have been careful to remark, 
accounts for it in a manner the moft eafy and the moft natural. 

When the fuperios and the vaffal were friends, and their con- 
: Hecuoen 
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nection was warm. and generous, the feudal incidents were aéts 
of cordiality and affe&tion. When they were enemies, and their 
conneftion was. preferved, not by the commerce of the paffions 
and the heart; but merely by the tie of land, the feudal inci- 
dents were.aéts of opprefion and feverity. During:the Anglo- 
Saxon times the affectionate ftate of the. feudal aflociation pre- 
vailed. During the times of duke William, and his imme- 
diate fucceffors, their hoftile condition was experienced. 
Hence the mildnefs and bappinefs of our Saxon anceftors ; 
hence the complaints and gricvances of our Norman proge- 
nitors, 

‘ This folution of a difficulty, which has been a fruitful 
fource of miftake, is ftrongly confirmed by a peculiarity which 
I am now to mention, and which, in its turn, is to lead to the 
explication of a:problem that has been‘ alike perplexing to our 
antiquaries and hiftorians. : 

‘ It was from duke William, down to king John, that the 
people of England were.to complain loudly of the feudal feve- 
rities ; and, during this long period of outrage and lamentation, 
it was their inceflant defire, that the laws of Edward the Con- 
feffor fhould be reftored, Jr is, therefore, beyond all doubt, that 
_the feudal feverities were not heard of during the times of king 
Edward. The fuperior and the vaflal were then cordial and 
-happy in each other, The feudal incidents were then expreflions 
of generofity and attachment. = 

¢ But duke William, who was to acknowledge, by his laws, 
the freedom of the Englifh government, which he was to infalt 
by his adminiftration,. enacted, that the poffeffors of land fhould 
not be harraffled with unjuft exediens and tallages. He thus 
promifed an alleviation of the feudal feverities. And, what 
feems conftantly to have attended this promife, he formally re- 
ftored and conarmed the laws of the Confeffor. In allufion to 
- the fame.feverities, William Rufus engaged to abftain from il- 
legal aids and oppreffions; and, in reference to the fame cuftoms 
otf the Confeffor, he became bound to govern by mild and fanc- 
tified laws. Henry I. executed a celebrated charter, which con- 
_tained dire& mitigations of the feudal ancidents, and he ex- 
prefsly reftored and confirmed the laws of king Edward. Ste- 
- phen gave a charter of liberties.:o the barons and people; and 
it was its purpofe to beftow his fan¢tion on the grant of Henry, 
- and to confirm the good laws and cuftoms: of the Confeffor. 
With the fame intentions, a charter. of liberties was framed and 
granted by Henry Il, ) 

‘ Thefe grants, though invaluable as ample and decifive tef- 
timonials of our ancient liberties, by their perpetual and ‘anxious 
setrofpection to the Saxon times, could not be carried into exe- 
cution, and maintained in the purity of their intentions. The 
altered condition of manners, and of the. feudal aflaciation, did 
not permit their exercife. _ Notwithftanding the high and inde- 
pendent fpirit of the Englifh nation, which occafioned thefe 
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grants, the feadel feverities were to continue. ‘They prevailed 
under duke William, under Rufus, under Henry I. under Ste- 
phen, and under Henry JI. They were known under Ri- 
chard}, And, in the age of king John, they became fo exor- 
bitant and: fo- wild, fromthe eccentric and thoughtlefs nature 
of this capricious and defpicable prince, that the barons and the 
people confederated to vindicate their liberties, and produced 
the magna charta, which, while it offered a limitation of the 
feudal rigours, was to be declaratory of the conftitutional freedom 
that had diftinguifhed this fortunate ifland from the earliett 
times. 

* This conftant connection of the complaints of the feudal fe- 
verities, and the revival of the laws and cuftoms of the Confef- 
for, from the age of duke William to king John, is a moft re- 
markable and important peculiarity. ¢¢ Wier thefe laws were, 
of Edward the Confeffor, fays Mr. Hume, which the Englith, 
every reign, during a century and a half, defired fo paffionately 
to have reftored, is much difputed by antiquarians ; and our ig- 
norance of them feems one of the greatelt defects in the ancient 
Englith hiftory.” 

¢ The train of thinking into which I have fallen, points, with 
an indubitable clearnefs, to the explanation of this myftery. 
By the laws or cufioms of the Confeffor, that condition of fe- 
licity:was exprefled, which had been enjoyed during the Anglo- 
Saxon times, while the feudal incidents were expreffions of ge- 
nerofity and friendthip. ‘Thefe incidents, in the fortunate ftate 
of the feudal affociation, a€ling alike to public and private hap- 
pinefs, produced that equal and affegtionate intercourfe, of 
which the.memory was to continue fo long, and the-revival to 
create fuch firuggles. It was the cordiality, the equality, and 
the independence of this fociety and communication, which are 
figured by the Jaws or cufloms of the Confeffor, and which made 
them the fond obje&s of fuch latting admiration, and fuch ar- 
dent withes. 

“ But, while the times of duke William and his fucceffors 
were difcriminated from thofe of the Confeffor and the Anglo- 
Saxon princes, by the different ftates they difplayed of the 
feudal affociation, there is another circumftance in. the pro- 
grefs of fiefs, by which they were to be diftinguifhed more ob- 
vioully. 

* Knight-fervice, which, in France, and in the other king- 
doms of Europe, was introduced in the gentle gradation of man- 
ners, was about to be difcovered in England, after the fame 
manner, when the battle of Haftings facilitated the advance- 
ment-of William the Norman to the crown of the Confeffor. 
The fituation ‘of the Anglo-Saxons in an ifland, and the Danifh 
invafions; had obftructed their refinement. In the memorable 
year 1066, when they loft king Edward, and acquired. duke 
William, they knew the perpetuity of the fief; but they were 
altogether flrangers to knight-fervice and a knight’s fee. The 
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duehy of Normandy, when granted to Rollo by Charles the 
Simple, in the year g1t2, had yet experienced all the vicifficudes 
of fiefs. And William, being the fixth prince in the duchy, 
was familiar with the moft extended ideas of the feudal fyftem. 
Thefe he brought with him into England, and. they were to 
vern and direét his conduct. : 

¢ The followers of Harold having forfeited their eftates, they 
reverted to thé crown. An immenfe number of lordfhips and 
manors being thus in the difpofal of William, he naturally gave 
them out after the forms of Normandy. Each grant, whether 
to a baron or a gentleman, was computed at fo many fees; and 
each fee gave the fervice of a knight. To the old beneficiary 
tenants, he was to renew their grants under this tenure. By de- 
grees, all the military lands of the kingdom were to fubmit to it. 
And, with a'‘view, doubtlefs, to this extenfion, the book of 
Domefday was undertaken, which was to contain an exa& ftate 
of ail the landed property in the kingdom. Inftead, therefore, 
of bringing fiefs into England, this prince was only to introduce 
the laft ftep of their progrefs, the invention of the knight’s fee, 
or the tenure of knight-fervice. 

‘ In faét, it is to be feen by his laws, that he introduced 
knight-fervice, and not fiefs. Nor let it be fancied, that this 
improvement was made by his fingle authority and the power 
of the fword. His laws not only exprefs its enaétment in his 
reign, but mention that. it was fanctioned with the confent of 
the common council of the nation. It was an act of parliament, 
and not the will of a defpot, that gave it validity and eftab- 
lifhment. 

‘ The meafure, itis to be conceived, was even highly ac- 
ceptable to all orders of men. For, a few only of the benefices 
of the Anglo-Saxon princes /being in perpetuity, the greateit 
proportion of the beneficiary or feudal tenants muft have en- 
joyed their lands during life, or to a feries of heirs. Now, 
the advancement of fuch grants into hereditary fiets, under. 
knight-fervice, was an important advantage and acquifition. 
While ic operated to the convenience and the grandeur of the 
fovereign, it bettered the property, and fecured the indepen- 
pendence of the fubject.’ 


The decline of the feudal fyftem, and the fall of chivalry, 
Dr. Stuart accounts for on a variety of grounds, and concludes 
with the following obfervation on the extenfion of commerce, 


¢ To all thefe caufes, the rife of commerce is to be added. 
Its various purfuits, and its endlefs occupations, were to ac- 
tuate the middle, and the loweit claffes of men, and to give the 
killing blow to a fyftem, of which the ruins and decline have 
‘an intereft and importance that bring back to the memory its 
magnificence and grandeur.’ 


Parfaing this fubjec in the following fe@ion, he fays, 
¢ All 
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_*, Ali. the fplendor and advantages of the ancient chivalry 
could not uphold the feudal militia. The dubbed knight, or 
the knight of honour, was to fall with the mere military tenant, 
or the knight of tenure. Chivalry was to decay as well as. 
knight.fervice. When they ceafed to give a mutual aid and 
fupport, they were foon to operate in a contrary direction, and 
to promote the decline of each other. 

© In the order of dubbed. knights, there were neceffarily a 
multitude of warriors, whofe military renown bad chiefly en- 
titled them to the inveftiture of arms, and -whofe accomplith- 
ments were greater than their fortunes. . Their knowledge in 
war, and the rank to which they were advanced by the ce- 
remonial of knighthood, gave them the capacity of acting in 
all ftations, Their poverty, {plendid, but inconvenient, made 
them attach themfelves, in a more particular manner, to princes 
and nobles. From thefe they received penfions, and, in the 
houfeholds of thefe, they enjoyed and futtained honours and. 
offices. Men of rank were to vie with one another: in their 
numbers. and attachment, They became a part of the garni- 
ture, the magnificence, and the pride of nobility. 

‘. There were thus, in the declenfion of the feudal army, a 
fociety of men, who could fupply the perfonal fervice and at- 
tendance of the luxurious and the great. A fubftitution of 
knights, in the place of the barons and vaffals of the crown, was 
thence to prevail very generally. And, while knights were, in 
this manner, to wound deeply the. military difcipline and ar- 
yangements, they were to throw a contempt on knighthood by 
their numbers and venality. ‘The change of manners, and the 
ufes of wealth, had tarnifhed the luftre and the glories of the 
ancient chivalry, 

‘ In the ftate of its degradation, the long and. hard appren- 
ticefhip to arms which, of old, had prepared the candidate for 
the ftruggles and the cares of knighthood, was forgotten. The 
pofieflion of a portion of land was to be fufficient to give a 
title to this dignity. It was annexed to a knight’s fee. The 
_ mnaccomplifhed proprietor of a few acres was to be adorned 

with the fword, and to be admitted to the ceremonies of knight- 
hood, But he could not hold its honours. They had paffed 
away for ever. The order, which had ennobled kings, and 
greatnefs, fupreme power, and the loftieft acquirements, grew 
to be mean and trivial. 

¢ The afpiring and the meritorious who, of old, courted and 
expected knighthood, with the moft paflionate ardour and the 
fondeft hope, were now to avoid it with anxiety, and to receive 
it with difguf. »An unhappy exertion of prercgative was to 
add to its humiliation. Princes, to uphold their armies, were 
to iffue frequent proclamations, which required all the military 
tenants of the crown to appear before them on a certain day, 
.and to be pirt withthe belt of knighthood. Having ceafed to 
be an object of choice, it was to be madé a fabject of com- 
palfion. 
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pulfion. A fingle knight’s fee held of the crown, being deem- 
ed an ample enough fortune to entitle to knighthood, its pof- 
feffor, if unwilling to accept this dignity, was compelled to re- 
ceive it. Senility, irrecoverable weaknefs, and lofs of limbs, 
were the only excufes to be admitted for his refufal. If he had 
not thefe reafons to plead, and negleéted to take the honour of 
knighthood, his eftate was diftrained by the officers of the re- 
venue. Men were to buy, as a privilege, arefpite and an ex- 
emption from knighthood; and princes, when they could not 
recover their armies, were to fill their exchequers, 

‘ In a condition, not merely of meannefs, but of difgrace and 
calamity, the ancient chivalry could not exift long. It was 
worn out to extremity ; and the military and regular eftablifh- 
ments to which the defeés of the feudal arrangements pointed 
fo ftrongly, were to fuperfede its ufes and advantages. It did 
not die, as fo many writers have fancied, of the ridicule of Cer- 
vantes, but of old age, defpondence, and debility.’ 


The bounds of our Review obliges us to refer the curious 
reader to the work itfelf; where he will difcover an expreffive 
elegance of ftyle; an uncommon vigoer of mind; with a 
fpirit of refearch and inveftigation, which judicioufly refufes 
implicit confidence in the greateft names: for, as the author 
with much propriety obferves, ‘ The undue weight of what 
are called great authorities, gives a ftab to the fpirit of inquiry im 
all fciences,’ | 





“4 General Hiflory of Stirlingthire ; containing an Account of the 
ancient Monuments, and- moft important and curious Tranjadions 
in that Shire, from the Roman Invafion to the prefent Times. 
With the Natural Hiffory of the Shire, By William Nimimo, 
Minifter of Bothkennar, 8vo. 55. beards, Cadell. 


Ts author does not afpire to any difplay of genias. ‘He 

is content with being ufeful. To induftry he ‘adds abj- 
lity ; and his performance abounds in inftru@tive information. 
His fubje@ is ample, and he treats it in all its extenfivenefs, 
The fhire of Stirling has been the fcene of important events 
and tranfactions. It poffefles many monuments of antiquity, 
and it is remarkable for ‘many modern improvements, It. is 
from the invafion of Scotland by the Romans, to the prefent 
times, that the hiftory of this “thire “is here 2h to the 
public. 

The forts of Agricola, and the Rosai cautewey or military 
road, which paffes through Stirlingfhire, are objeéts ‘of ‘at- 
tention to our author. He examines the wall of Antoninus, 
or Grahame’s dike. He furveys the ancient monuments on 
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the river Carron ; and, under the title of Mifcellaneous Ob- 
fervatiors, he treats fome obfcure topics of antiquity. 

Leaving the dark and unfatisfactory operations of early ages, 
Mr. Nimmo applies his remark to the more recent occur= 
‘rences which diftinguifh this fhire. He cafts his eye upon the 
accounts given in authentic records, and in approved hifto- 
rians. From thefe he turns to the fields themfelves, which 
have been illuftrated by great or memorable ations. -And, 
when it is necefflary, he calls in tradition to his aid. This 

tion of hisinquiries is the moft valuable. 

The abbacy of Cambufkenneth and other religious honfes 
are traced to their rife, and explained in their hiitory. The 
battle of Stirling, in 1297. The battle of Falkirk, in 1298. 
The battle of Bannockburn, and the battle of Sauchieburn are 
defcribed with.a:mintte propriety. All the curious: particu- 
lars which havea reference to the caftle of Stirling, and the 
ceremonial of the baptifm of prince Henry in 1594, which is 
fo charateriftic of the times, are delineated with a happy pre- 
cifion. The town of Stirling is defcribed at different-periods; 

and, to give a variety to his fubjeé&t, the author furnifhes fuc- 
cin& memoirs ‘of the ftatefmen, foldiers, authors, and divines, 
who have had their birth, their refidence, or their property in 
Stirlingfhire, before the year 1700. 

Mr. Nimmo affords an accurate defcription of the battle of 
Kilfyth in 1645; and of the battle of Falkirk in 1746. He 
has entered upon the natural hiftory of the fhire of Stirling ; 
bat his views do not feem to have induced him to canvafs 
this part of his fubje& with the affiduity which it merits. 
In what he has faid of its commerce, manufaGures.and agri- 
‘culture he is better informed. In its civil and ecclefiaftic 
hiftory, however, he is again defective; and this, in a more 
particular manner, when he fpeaks of its ancient officers, and 
its ancient jurifdiGion. 

-Amidftthe wide variety of details which appear in this 
volume, axchapter is devoted to the great canal, or the na- 
wigable communication between the Friths of Forth and Clyde. 
This. undertaking, which is magnificent in itfelf, and fo ho- 
nourable-to- Scotland, will engage the curiofity of our readers ; 
cand we: fhall extra&. part of what the author has remarked 
eon this fubje&, .as.a fpecimen of his ability. 

‘ This great undertaking, which began July 10, 1768, and 
‘is:now: carried on to the neighbourhood of Gla!gow, does much 
-honpur-to. the promoters of ,it;. and, though the mation is not 
yet fufficiently able to judge of the fall extent of. its utility, will 
undoubtedly prove, in, psocefs of time, of no fmall advantage 
tacommerce. It will at leaft remain a lafting, monument of ~ 
pub- 
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public arid commercial fpirit of the eighteenth century. And, 
though the proprietors may not meet with: fo quick. returns for 
their money, as perhaps they expected, they lidve the pleafare 
of reftecting upon:their own generous forwardnefs to advance the 
public intereft, upon probable grounds, and of adapting to them- 
felves the old adage, in magnis voluiffe fat ef. 

‘ It extends from the river Carron, near its influx into the 
Frith of Forth, ‘to the river Clyde, two miles north of the 
city of Glafgow, a courfe of twenty-feven Englith miles. | Its 
breadth is twenty-four feet at bottom, and ‘fifty-four at the 
furfate, containing feven feet depth of water. It was-at firk 
carried on with great vigour, and with an induftry whith for- 
mounted all oppofition. Where its courfe is ittetcepted by val- 
lies, rivers, or brooks, it is conducted. over them by aquedudt- 
bridges and banking, the largeft of which, in the fhire of 
Stirling, are thofe at Bonnie-mill, and Caftlecary-burn. ‘Small 
rills are conveyed below it by arched conduits, called tunnels 5 
and the public roads, which interfeét its courfe, ‘either pafs 
beneath it, through large arches, or are carriéd over it by draw- 
bridges. 

‘ As the ground through which it paffes gradually rifeth from 
each entry to the fummit, or higheft point between ‘the two 
feas, the navigation is performed by means of locks, which aré 
oblong bafons or cifierns, with a two-folding gate at each end, 
and fo conftructed, that the bafon being filled with water, by 
an upper fluice, ‘tothe level of the waters above, a veflel -may 
afcend through the upper gate ; or the water in the bafon being 
reduced to the levelcof the water at the bottem of thecafcade, the 
veffel may defcend through the lower gate. 

* To reprefent this operation ftill more clearly ; when aweffel 
is afcending to the fummit, fhe is introduced into the ‘bafon 
by opening the lower gate, which is immediately fhut behind 
her ; and, upon drawing’a fluice in the upper gate, the water 
rufheth in till it is upon a level with the reach above, gradually 
raifing the veffel along with it; then the whole gate is opehed, 
by means of long wooden beams or levers, moved horizontally, 
and fhe paffes over the bar or ‘cafcade, to proceed in her voyage. 
When a veifel is defcending, the upper gate is firftopened; and, 
-as foon as the water is upon a level, fhe advances into the 
‘bafon, upon which the upper gate is immediately fhut; and:the 
lower opened for her entrance into the ‘reach ‘below. 

‘ The locksare founded upon piles and platforms of wood, 
and lined with firong walls of hewn ftone upon each fide. ».The 
fpace between two locks is called a reach, and 1s’ digged the 
fall height of «the cafcade, which is eight feet deeper at ‘the 
end next the fummit than ‘at the other,*that°the Water in at, 
when fettled on a level, “may be all of an equal-depth. 

‘ The whole procefs of this navigation ‘depends upon aifaf- 
ficient quantity of water at the fummit or point of partition, to 
refund the daily: waite .occafioned by veflels iets, Fo 
locks, 
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locks, by exhalation, by fubterraneotis filterings where the banks 
are fandy, and other caufes; for, without a conftant fupply, 
the water would foon be totally expended, and a dry ditch 
would prefent itfelf to the eye, inftead of a navigable canal. 
The fummit'is ficuated within the fhire we are farveying,. and 
nature hath been very liberal in furnithing an advantageous fitu- 
ation for it. 

* A morafs, two miles in length, called Dolater bog, a little 
“to the eaftward of Kilfyth, is the higheit ground through which 
the canal paffes, being elevated above the high water neap-tides 
in Carron, about one hundred and forty-feven feet, and diftane 
from the eaftern entry about ten miles. Into this bog, the large 
burn of Auchinclough, with fundry other fmaller brooks, per- 
petually difcharges itfelf; and the country upon each fide rifing 
high, affords a number of {prings and rills, which bring down 
confiderable quantities of water upon the leaft fall of rain. By 
this means, together with fome artificial improvements added to 
the natural fituation of the ground, a perpetual refervoir is 
formed, for furnifhing both ends of the canal with: fresh fupplies 
of water, fufficient to carry on the navigation, even in feafons of 

the greateft drought. 
¢ We now proceed to a fhort furvey of this great work, in its 
pafiage through the fhire of Stirling, within the limits of which, 
the half of the locks, amounting to twenty in number, are 
fituated. At the eaftern entry, which is from the river Carron 
at Gtange burn, two miles eaftward of Falkirk, a double lock 
is erected, that is, two locks clofely adjoining to each other, 
the. outesymoft or lower, being defigned to render the bottom 
of the canal of an equal level with that of the river. At this 
entrys which is called the Sea-lock, are built granaries and 
warehoufes for lodging grain, and other goods belonging to 
the canal-navigation, as alfo a number of dwelling houfes, 
which are yearly increafing, fo that it bids fairto become a 
place of no fmall refort. Adjoining to the fea-lock is an ex- 
cellent harbour, called the Green brae, fheltered on all fides by 
the high banksof the-river, fo large, according to Mr. Smea- 
.ton’s account, as to be capable of containing a thoufand fail of | 
fhips, and of fufficient depth of water to carry thofe of five or 
fix hundred tons. From the fea-lock, the canal ftretches wett- 
ward by Dalgreen and Dalderfe, through a gently rifing traét of 
' ground, fo as to require only three locks in the fpace of two 
miles ; but, when it arrives at Mungall, oppofite to Falkirk 
upon the north, the ground begins to rife fo quickly in the 
aicent of an eminence called Tophill, that, in the courfe of 
- Jittle more than half a mile, no lefs than eleven locks are re- 
vired.. Between the fea-lock and Mungall, it interfe&s two 
ublic roads, which are conduéted over it by as many draw- 
Aaidges, one at Dalgreen, the other at Bainsford in Graham’s 
muir. At Tophiil, im the very midft of the group of locks, it 
- interfedts the high road leading from Falkirk to Glafgow and 
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Stirling, which is carried through below by a magnificent 
aqueduét-bridge, alongft which, the navigation, with all its ap- 
pendages, paffeth. After it had reached the high grounds at 
Camelon, it ftands' for along way ‘x a level, fo asto re- 
quire no locks for the fpace of four miles. In that part, how- 
ever, fundry difficalties occurred in the formation, which were 
not furmounted without much labour and expence. Different 
vallies and rivulets intercepting its courfe, could not: be pafled 
without archifig and banking. The largeft of thefe hollows is 
at Bonnie-miin, over which a large and elegant arch is thrown. 
When‘it comes near to’ Caftlecary, the groutid begins to rife, fo 
as to demand four locks at different places ; and, in its paffli 
Bonnie water, another aqueduct-bridge is required. Soon af- 
ter, it arrives at Dolater bog, the point of partition, or fummit 
between the two feas, where the water ftands nearly upon a level 
for feveral miles. As foon as it hath got clear of the bog, it 
leaves the fhire of Stirling, and enters upon that of Dum- 
barton. 

‘ Veffels, twenty feet wide, and fixty feet long, and carry- 
ing feventy or eighty tons, may navigate the canal from one 
Frith-to the other. The veffels make ufe cf a fail when the wind 


is fair ; but, in calm weather, or when going againf: the blatt, 


they are drawn by horfes, which walk upon a road formed 
along the north ‘bank, called, in the a€t of parliament, the 
_ Towing-path.’— : 

—‘ The canal hath already made’a vifible alteration upon 
the face of the country through which it paffeth. Dwelling 
houfes and granaries are erected in fundry places upon its banks ; 
as alfo brick-works, and yards for the fale of foreign timber ; 
boats for the navigation Have been built upon the brink of it; 
the adjacent fields begin to be enclofed and better cultivated, and 
the buftle of trade gives an ‘enlivening afpe& to feveral places 
which were formerly quite defert and lonely.’ : 


The great merit of a publication like this before us, depends 
on the exa@nefs with which »it is executed. In what refts on 
the veracity of the author, he may be.relied upon. with-a firna 
affurance. In what refpe€&ts a remote antiquity, there is oCe 
cafion, at times, to fufpe@ his diligence, ‘His authorities,are 
not always fpecified with minutenefs. .The antiquary will 
fometimes require a clofer evidence, and the hiftorian a more 
diffufe and, extended difplay of fa&ts. But where a great 
deal is done, a faftidious critici{m,is improper. 

Throughout the whole. of the work, the manly carriage of 
the author is, interefting to the reader of penetration. His 
good fenfe, his good tafte, and. his honeft plainnels, are ftrong 


recommendations: His compofition:is imple, and we, meet - 


no where the powers of°a°vigorous expreffion,, It ie corre, 
howevet, and not apt to languith or diguft. 
“VOL. LXV. March, 1778. N in 
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378 Prieftley’s Difquifitions relating to Matter and Spirit. 
In England the hiftory of counties and towns has been cul~ 
tivated with infinite labour, and a fplendid expence. In Scot- 
land, compofitions of this kind are rare. _ Yet, from the prefent 
performance we fhould hope, that its clergy, who have fo 
many opportunities, will be difpofed to carry their refearches 
nto a line, of inquiry, which is fo curious, and might be fo 
extremely beneficial, not only with regard to the purpofes of 
general hiftory, but with regard to thofe of trade and eom- 
merce. | ; / 





a, 


Difquifitions relating to Matter and Spirit. Yo which are added, 
the Hiftory of the Philofopbical Do&rine concerning the Origin of 
the Soul, and the Nature of Matter; with its Influence on Cori- 
fianity, efpecially with rofpe@ to the Doctrine of the Pre-exifiene 
of Chrift. By Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. Sve. 
35. 6d, in boards. Johnfon. 


T HE nature of the human foul is a fubje&, which has exer- 

cifed the philofophers of almeft all ages. But though 
the obje& of their enquiries was conftantly at hand, and in 
fome meafure under their immediate infpeftion, it has eluded 
their moft penetrating refearches. Its effence, its, properties, 
its bond of union with the body, are yet undetermined, The 
ancient philofophers amufed the world with many curious fpe- 
culations on this fubje&t. They fuppofed the foul to be air, 
earth, water, fire, or light. They called it the exercife of the 
fenfes, the complexion of the four elements, and the fifth 
effence.* — Dicaarchus rejefted the notion of a foul, and 
imagined, that the body was actuated by the mere conftitution 
of nature. Democritus maintained, that the foul was made by 
a concourfe of fmooth, reund atoms.. Empedocles thought, 
that it confifted in the blood; which flowed through the heart. 
Zeno fuppofed, that it was a flame. ~ Xenocrates conceived 
that it was number; and Ariftoxenus, that it was harmony, 
refulting from the corporeal parts, 2s mufic from a harp. Ari- 
ftotle ftyled it entelechia, the perfe&ion of nature, or the prin- 
ciple of motion +. ° Plato fuppofed it to be threefold, reafon in 
the head, anger in the breaft, and defire fubter przcordia, 
below the waift. Cicero, having enumerated thefe opinions, 
concludes with an obfervation, which fhews, that he had 
formed no determination on this intricate fubject: *‘ Harum 
fententiarum quz vera fit, deus aliquis viderit.? Some deity 


a omdettes 
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alone can determine, which of thefe hypothefes gives us the 
true idea of the foul *. ‘ 

Some of the moft eminent of our modern philofophers have 
divided human nature into two diftin@ kinds of fubftance, 
which they have diftinguifhed by the terms, matter and fpirit. 
They have carefully analized each part, and by this procefs 
have infinitely exceeded the ancients in the perfpicuity and dc- 
curacy of their metaphyfical differtations, 

Matter, according to their opinion, poffeffes the properties 
of extenfion, and folidity or impenetrability, accompanied 
with a certain wis inertie, or inative principle, by which it 
refifts every change of ftate, wherein it is placed ; and is there- 
fore naturally deftitute of all powers whatever. 


Thus fays Dr. Clarke, * Matter is not at all capable of any 
laws or powers whatfover, any more than it is capable of in- 
telligence, excepting only this one negative power, that every 
part of it will of itfelf always and neceffarily continue in that 
ftate, whether of. reft or motion, wherein it at prefent is. So 
that all thofe things, which we commonly fay are the effects of 
the natural powers of matter, and laws of motion, of gravitation, 
attraction, or the like, are indeed, if we will {peak ftri€lly and 
properly, the effects of God’s aéting upon matter continually 
and every moment, either immediately by himfelf, or mediately 
by fome created intelligent beings.” Evid. p, 300. 

‘ Allgravity, fays Baxter, attraéction, elafticity, repulfion, or 
whatever other tendencies to motion are obferved in matter, 
commonly called natural powers of matter, are not powers im- 
planted in matter, or pofible to be made inherent in it, but 
impulfe or force imprefied upon it ab extra.” Enq. § 16. 


Derham differs from Dr. Clarke in fuppofing, that gravity 
is the effet of the Creator’s original appointment, and not of 
his immediate and conftant agency. © This attraCive or gra- 
vitating + power, fays he, I take to be congenial to matter, 
and imprinted on all the matter of the univerfe by the Crea- 
tor’s fiat at the creation,’ b.1.c.5. note 1. Sir Ifaac Newton 
tells‘'us, *‘ That to fhew he did not take gravity for an 
effential property of bodies, he had added one queftion con- 
cerning its caufe, choofing to propofe it by way of a queftion, 
becaufe he was not fatisfied about it, for want of experiments,” 
Adv,‘to Opt. 2d edit. 





® Cic. Tufc. Queft. 1. § 19. 


+ Gravitation and attraction are both one and the fame princi- 
ple, or at leaft neceflarily connected. With refpe& to the body 
containing the center of gravity, this principle is-called attraction. 
With regard to thofe bodies, which are moved towards this center, 
it is ‘called gravitation, e.g. the loadftone attrads fteel, and fteeb 

$7 avitates to the loadftone. 
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The fentiments of Mr, Keill on this fubjeé& are worthy of 
notice. 


* If we had perfe& ideas of bodes, if we well knew what 
they are in themfelves, and what their properties; how, and in 
what number refident in them, | we fhould be able to pronounce, 
whether or no attraction is a property in matter. But, fo far 
from being fufficiently informed, we know bodies but by fome 
properties only, without the leaft knowledge of the fubject, in 
which thefe properties, are united. 

‘We perceive fome different aflemblages of thefe properties ; 
and this fuffices for our ideas of fuch and fuch particular bodies. 
We goa ftep farther ; we diftinguifh certain orders or claffes of 
thefe properties; we obferve, that while fome of them vary in 
different bodies, others cf them are always the fame, and thefe 
therefore we efteem as the primordial properties, and as the bafes 
of the reft. 

‘ The leaf attention will conclude, that extenfion is one of 
thefe invariable properties. It is fo univerfal in all bodies, that 
I am apt to think, the other properties cannot fubfift without i it, 
and that it is their fupport. 

* I find alfo that there is no body, but is folid or impe- 
netrable. I then again look upon impenetrability to be an 
eflential property of matter.’ Differt. on the Fig. of Celeft. 
Bodies, p. 12. 


Thefe are the fentiments of our moft eminent writers on 
the fubje& of matter. 

Spirit has been defined to be a fubftance. entirely deftitute 
of all extenfion, or relation to fpace, fo as to have no pro- 
perty in common with matter, and therefore to be ‘properly 
immaterial ; and to poffefs the ppmeny: of perception, intelli- 
gence, and felf-motion. 

Matter is that kind of fabftance, of which our bodies are 
compofed; whereas perception and thought are faid to refide 
in a fpirit, or immaterial principle, intimately united to the 
body. The higher orders of intelligent beings, efpecially the 
divine Being, are faid to be purely immaterial. 

In the treatife now before us the author maintains, ‘ that 
matter is not that isert fubftarice, which it has been fuppofed 
to be; that poeers of attraction or repulfion are neceffary to 
its very being, and that no part of it appears to be impenetrable 
to other parts.’ J therefore, fays he, define it to be a fub- 
ftance poffeffed of the property of extenfion, and of powers of 
attraction or repulfion. And fince it has never yet been af- 
ferted, that the powers of fenfation and thought are incompat- 
able with thefe (folidity or impenetrability, and confequently a 
vis inertiz only having been thought to be repugnant to them) 
I therefore maintain, that we have no reafon to fuppofe, that 
there 
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there are in man two fubftances fo diftin& from each other, as 
have been reprefented,. 

It is likewife maintained in this treatife, ‘ that the notion 
of two fubftances, that have no comaion property, and yet 
are capable of intimate connection and mutual adion, is both 
abfurd and medern 3 a fubftance without extenfion or relation 
to place, being unknown in the fcriptures, and to all anti- 
quity ; the human mind, for example, having till lately been 
thought to have a proper prefence in the body, and a proper 
motion together with it; and the divine mind haying always 
been reprefented as being truly and properly omniprefent.’ 

In entering upon this difquifition, the author profeffes an 
uniform and rigorous adherence to the following rules. laid 
down by Sir Ifaac Newton: 1, That we are to admit no more 
caufes of things, than are fufficient to explain appearances. 
z. That to the fame effets we mult, as far as poffible, affign 
the fame caufes. 

After making fome remarks on the fuperficial and falfe 
judgemients, which we are apt to form, from common ap- 
pearances, concerning the properties of matter, he thus pro- 
ceeds ; 


« When the appearances abovementioned are confidered in 
the new and juft lights, which late obfervations have thrown 
upon this part of philofophy, they will oblige us, if we adhere 
to thefe rules of philofophizing, to conclude, that refiftance, on 
which alone our opinion concerning the folidity or impenetra- 
bility of matter is founded, is never occafioned by folid matter, 
but by fomething of a very different nature, viz. a power of 
repullion, always afting at areal, and in general an afiignable 
diftance from what we call the body itfelf. It will alfo appear, 
from the moft obvious confiderations, that without a power of 
attrattion, a power which has always been confidered as fome- 
thing quite: diftin® from matter itfelf, there cannot be any 
fach thing as matter; confequently that this foreign property, 
‘ as it has been called, is in reality abfolutely effential to its very 
mature and being. For when we fuppofe bodies to be divefted 
of it, they come to be. nothing at all. 

‘ Te will readily ‘be allowed, that every body, as, folid and 
impenetrable, muft neceffarily have fome particular form or 
fhape; bat it is no lefs obvious, that no fuch figured thing can 
exilt, unlefs the parts, of which it confilts, have a mutual at- 
traction. fo as either to keep contiguous to or preferve a certain 
‘diflance from each other. ‘The power of attraction, therefore, 
muft be effential to the aétual exifience of all matter; fince no 
fybftance can retain any form without it 

‘ The reafon why folid extent has been thought to be e 
complete definition of matter Fe it was imagined, that 
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we could feparate from our idea of it every thing elfe belonging 
to it, and leave thefe two properties independent of the reft, 
and fubfifting by themfelves ; but it was not confidered, that in 
confequence of taking away attration, which is a power, foli- 
dity itfelf vanifhes. ~ 

* It will be obferved, that I by no means fuppofe, that thofe 
powers, which I make to be effential to the being of matter, 
and without which it cannot exift as a material fubftance at all, 
are felf-exiftent in it. All that my argument amounts to is, 
that from whatever fource thefe powers are derived, or by what 
ever being they are communicated, matter cannot exift without 
them ; and if that fuperior power, or being, withdraw its in- 
fluence, the fubftance itfelf neceflarily ceafes to exift, or is ane 
nihilated, Whatever folidity any body has, it is poffeffed of it 
only in confequence of being endued with certain powers, and to- 
gether with this caufe, folidity being no more than an effect, muft 
ceafe ; if there be any foundation for the plaineft and belt efta- 
blithed rules of reafoning in philofophy,’ | 


‘ In oppofition to our author’s reafoning it may be faid, that 
there muft be fome fubftratum *, or fome bafis of attraction, 
ptior in nature to the exertion of that power: for power, with- 
out a fubftratum, in which it may exift, and exert itielf, is a 
mere non-entity. And if we fuppofe a fubfiratum antecedent 
to this power, the power is not effential to the exiftence of the 
fubfiratum ; confequently attraétion is not-an effential property 
of matter. > 

In the next place, our author fhews, that matter is invefted 
with another power, viz. the power of repulfion. 


« If, fays he, there be any truth in late difcoveries in philofo- 
‘phy, refiftance is in moft cafes caufed by fomething of a quite 
different nature from any thing material or folid, viz. by 3 
power of repulfion, acting at a diftance from the body, to which 
it has been fuppofed to belong; and in no cafe whatever can 
it be proved, that refiftance is occafioned by any thing elfe. 
¢ When I prefs my hand-againft the table, I naturally imagine, 
that the obftacle to its going through the table is the folid 
matter of which it confifts ; but a variety of philofophical con- 
fiderations demonftrate, that it generally requires a much greater 
power of preffure than I can exert, to bring my fingers into 
actual contact with the table. Philofophers know, that, not- 
withftanding their feeming contaét, they are adtually kept at a 
real diftance from each other by powers of repulfion common to 





® According to Sir If. Newton it feems highly probable, that God 
in the beginning formed matter inte folid, mafly, impenetrable, 
moveable particles, or atoms, of fuch fizes and figures, and with 
fuch other properties, and in fuch proportion to fpace; as moft 
conduced to the end, for which hé formed them. Newt. Prine. 
i, ili, tv pt. p. 388, Optic. p, 313, : 
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them both. Alfo, ele&irical appearances thew, thata confider . 
‘able weight is requifite to bring into: conta even links of a 
chain hanging freely in the air; they being kept afunder bya 
sepulfive power, belonging to a very fmall furface, fo that 
they do not actually touch, though they are fupported by each 
other.’ 

Having mentioned fome other fimilar fa&s, he adds: * Since 
it is demonttrable, that no common preflare is fufficient to bring 
bodies even into feeming contaét, or that near approach, 
which the component parts of the fame body make to each other 
(though chefe are by. no means in abfolute contaét, as the phe- 
nomena of heat and cold fully prove) but the refiftance to a 
near approach js in all cafes caufed by the powers of repulfion, 
there can be no fufficient reafon to afcribe refiflance in any cafe 
to any thing befides fimilar powers. Nay the eftablifhed rules 
of philofophizing, above recited, abfolutely require, that we 
afcribe all refiftance to fuch powers: and confequently the fup- 
pofition ef the folidity or impenetrability of matter, derived 
folely from the confideration of the refiftance of the folid parts of 
-bodies (which, exclyfive of a power operating at a diftance from 
them, cannot be proved to have any exiftence) appears: to be 
deflitute of all fupport whatever.’ 


The refult of this reafoning is, that matter is not a folid 
impenetrable’ fubftance, abfolutely paffive and inert, but in- 
vetted with the aQive powers of attra@ion and repulfion. 

Now if we diveft matter of its folidity and impenetrability, 
what do we leave remaihing?—Nothing, we. prefume, - in 
which the power of repulfion can poffibly fubfift. A real 
-power pre-fuppos a real fubject, in which it inheres. But 
matter, without folidity, is inconceivable, or, at beft, a mere 
énj ratienis, uttetly incapable of any real power or property 
whatever. , : 


Our author proceeds: * The confiderations fuggefted above, 
tend to remove the odium, which has hitherto Jain upon mat- 
ter, from its fuppo’ed neceffary property of folidity, inertnefs, 
or fluggifinefs, as from this circumftance only the bafenefs 
and imperfeGiion, which have been afcribed to it, are derived. 
Since matter has, in fa&, oo properties, but thofe of attraction 
and repuifion, it ought to rife in our efteem, as making a 
nearer zpproach to the nature of {piritual and immaterial ‘beings, 
as. we have been taught to call thofe, which are oppofed to 
grofs-matter. 

¢. Since ‘the only reafon why the principle of thought, or 
fenfation, hes been imagined to be incompatible with matter, 
goes upon the fappofition of impenetrability being the effen- 
tial property of it, and confequently that folid extent is the 
foundation. of ail the properties, that it can poffibly fultain, 
the whole argument for an immaterial thinking principle in man, 
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on this new fuppofition, falls to the ground; matter, deftitute 
of what has hitherto been called folidity, being no more in- 
compatible with fenfation and thought than that fubftance, which, . 
without knowing any thing farther about it, we’have been uled 
to call immaterial.’ oy 

Admitting, that there is fuch a thing in nature as matter 
without folidity, or without any properties but thofe of at- 
traction and repulfion, the author gains very little ground in 
the argument by this conceflion. For attraétion and repulfion 
(which for any thing we know to the contrary, may be owing 
“to mechanical caufes *) are properties: very different from 
‘fenfation and thought. We fee the defcent of bodies, the 
force of cohefion, the elafticity of the air, the fluidity of water, 
the licat of the fun, and the effeéts of the loadftone; but in 
thefe natural phenomena we cannot perceive the leaft ima- 
ginable tendency to thought and refleCtion, ll. the. at- 
‘tractive and repulfive powers in the world can never excite 
the leaft perceptivity, or contribute to the formation of one 
idea. We cannot therefore allow, that matter, by being jin- 
vefted with thefe properties, makes any * near approach to 
the nature of fpiritual and immaterial beings.’ ‘The difiance 
‘is infinite. : | 

If thought then be a property, /ui generis, effentially dif- 
ferent from attraCtion and repulfion, and totally independent 
on them, it was as eafy for Omniporence to fuperadd the fa- 
culty of thinking to a fyftem of folid and impenetrable mat- 
ter, as to a fubftance (if it may be called. a fubftance) in- 
vefted only with the properties of attraction and repulfion. 
The union would be as natural in one cafe as in the 
other. For the thinking principle, or the thinking property, 
would meet with no more oppofition from the wis inertia, 
than from the blind and jarring tendencies of attra€tion and 
repulfion. wi 

The author, therefore, by excluding folidity, and contending 
for thefe powers, feems to have made no great advances 
towards the fupport of his hypothelis. 


[ To be continued. | 





* Sir If, Newton gives: many reafons, which induced him to be- 
dieve, that there was a fubtile elaltic fluid, which might be the caufe 
of gravity, and the caufe of many other phenomena, particularly 
thofe of heat and light, at the fame time. Prin. fub fin, Optic. in 
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Efays cn the Nature and Immutability of Truth, in Oppoftion to So- 
plifiry and Scepticifm ;* om Poetry and Mufic, as they affect che 
Mind; on Laughter, and ludicrous Compofition; “on the Unility of 
claffical Learning. By ‘James Beattie, LL. D. gto. «th. as. 
boards. Dilly. [Concluded, from p. 126.] 


-. excellent writer, in the former part.of his Effay on 
Poetry, which we mentioned in our laft Review, lays 
down thefe princip'es, which he endeavours to illuftrate and 
eftablifh by proper examples, viz. That the end of poetry is 
to pleafe ; and therefore, that the moft perfeé poetry muit 
be moft pleafing : that what is unnatural cannot give plea- 
fure; and therefore that poetry muft be according to nature; 
that it muft be either according to real nature, or according 
to nature fomewhat different from the reality ; that if accord- 
ing to real nature, it would give no greater’ pleafure than hif- 
tery, which is a tranfcript of real nature, that greater. plea-~ 
‘fure is however to be expeQed from it, becaufe we grant it 
fuperior indulgence, in regard to’ fiction, and the choice. of 
words; and confequently, that poetry muft be not according 
to real nature, bur according to nature improved to that de- 
gtee, which is confiitent with probability; and fuitable to: the 
poet’s purpofe. , . 3 
' All thefe pofitions are unqueftionable, except the firft, which 
we ventured to controvert, upon a fuppofition, that inftru&ion 
is fuperior to pleafure; that different writers’ purfue different 
courfes to attain the fame grand purpofe, viz. inftruGion ; that 
the hiftorian aims at this point by a plain, ingenucus, and 
methodical narration; the poet by elevated, language, | fic- 
titious events, and an artificial. arrangement; that, in fhort, 
the latter does not make his produétions inftrudive, in order 
to give pleafure ; but renders them pleafing, in order to:con- 
vey inftruction.with more efficacy, by engaging the imagination 
and the paffions on the fide of truth. 

The author having fhewn, in a former chapter, how far the 
poetical character fhould be conformable to nature, proceeds 
to confider poetical arrangement. Under this head he fhews, 
that the events of poetry muft be more compact, more clearly 
connected with caufes and confequences, and unfolded in an 
order more flattering to the imagination, and more intereft- 
ing to the paffions, than the events of hiftory commonly 
are. | : 

In the next chapter he treats of the extent and merit of 

-mitative mufic, of the pleafure we derive from mufic, and the’ 
peculiarities of national mufic, 
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To account for thefe peculiarities, he. fuppofes,. that. dif- 
ferent fentiments, or different paffions, in the mind of the 
mufician, will give different and peculiar expreffions to his 
mufic. This opinion he illuftrates by the following obfery- 
ations. 


* The highlands of Scotland are a picturefque, but in general 
a melancholy country. Long tratts of mountainous defert, co- 
vered with dark heath, and often obfcured by mifty weather ; 
narrow vallies, thinly inhabited, and bounded by precipices re- 
founding with the fall of torrents ; a foil fo rugged, and a cli- 
mate fo dreary, as in many parts to admit neither the amufe- 
ments of pafturage, nor the labours of agriculture ; the mourn- 
- ful dathing of waves along the friths and Jakes that interfeét the 
country ; the portentous noifes which every change of the wind, 
and every increafe and diminution of the waters, is apt to raife, 
in a lonely region, full of echoes, and rocks, and caverns ; the 
grotelgque and ghaiftly appearance of fuch a landfcape by the 
ight of the moon :— objects like thefe diffufe a gloom over the 
fancy, which may be compatible enough with occafional and 
focial merriment, but cannot fail to tinGture the thoughts of a 
native in the hour of filence and folitude. If thefe people, not- 
withftanding their reformation in religion, and more frequent 
‘intercourfe with ftrangers, do ftill retain many of their old fu- 
perititions, we need not doubt but in former times they ‘muft 
have been much more eoflaved to the horrors of imagination, 
when befet with the bugbears of Popery, and the darknefs of 
Paganifm. Mott of their fuperftitions are of a melancholy cat. 
That fecond fight, wherewith fome of them are fill fuppofed to 
be haunted, is confidered by themfelves as a misfortune, on ac- 
count of the many dreadful images it is faid to obtrude upon the 
fancy. I have been told, that the inhabitants of fome of the 
Alpine regions do likewife lay claim to a fort of fecond fight. 
Nor is it wonderful, that perfons of lively imagination, immured 
in‘deep folitude, and furroanded with the ftupendous fcenery of 
clouds, precipices, and torrents, fhould dream, even when they 
think themfelves awake, of thofe few ftriking ideas with which 
their lonely lives are diverfified ; of corpfes, funeral proeeffions, 
and other objeéts of terror ; or of marriages, and the arrival of 
firangers, and fuch like matters of more agreeable curiofity. 
Let it be obferved alfo, that the ancient highlanders of Scotland 
had hardly any other way of fupporting themfelves, than by 
hunting, fifhing, or war, profeftions that are continually ex- 
pofed to fatal accidents. And hence,. no doubt, additional hor- 
sors would often haunt their folitude, ard a deeper gloom over- 
fhadow the imagination even of the hardieft native. 
¢ What then woald it be reafonable to expe& from the fanci- 
ful tribe; from the muficians and poets, of fach a region ? 
Strains, expreflive of joy, tranquillity, or the fofter. pathons ? 
No; their ftyle muft have been better fuited to their —— 
ances. 
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ftances. And fo we find in faét that their mufic is. The wildet 
irregularity appears in its compofition: theexpreffion is warlike, 
and melancholy, and approaches even to the terrible.—And that 
their poetry is almoft uniformly mournful, and their views of na-’ 
ture dark and dreary, will be allowed by all who admit the 
authenticity of Offian; and not doubted by any who believe 
thofe fragments of highland poetry to be genuine, which many 
old people, now alive, of that country, remember to have 
heard in their youth, and were then taught to refer to a pretty 
high antiquity.’ 7 


To this extra& we fhall fubjoin the author’s remarks on 
the pretended gift of fecond fight: as nothing perhaps can be 


faid upon the fubje& more reafonable and fatisfactory, than 
what is here advanced. 


* Ido not find fufficient evidence for the reality of fecond 
fight, or at leaft of what is commonly uaderftood by that term. 
A treatife on the fubje&t was publifhed in the year 176%, in 
which many tales were told of perfons, whom the ‘author be- 
lieved to have been favoured, or haunted, with theit ilam® 
nations ; but moft of the tales were trifling and ridiculous: and 
the whole work betrayed on the part of the compiler fuch ex- 
treme credulity, as could not fail to prejudice many readers 
againft his fyftem.—That any of thefe vifionaries are liable to be 
wayed in their declarations by finifter views, I will not fay; 
theugh a rere of character aflured me, that one of them 
offered to fe]l him this unaccountable talent for half a crown. 
But this I think ' may be faid with confidence, that none but ig- 
norant people'’pretend to be gifted in this way. And in them it 


may be nothing more, perhaps, than fhort fits of fudden fleep 
or drowfinefs attended with lively dreams, and arifing from fome 


bodily diforder, the effect of idlenefs, low fpirits, or 2 gloomy 
imagination. For it is admitted, even by the moft credulous 
highlanders, that, as knowledge and induftry are. propagated 
in their country, the fecond fight difappears in proportion: and 
' nobody ever laid claim to this faculty, who was much employed 
in the intercourfe of f{Gcial life. Nor is it at all extraordinary, 
that one fhould have the appearance of being awake, and fhould 
even think one’s felf fo, during thefe fits of dozing ; or that they 
fhou!d come on fuddenly, and while one is engaged in fome bu- 
finefs. The'fame thing happens to perfons much fatigued, or 
long kept awake, who frequently fall afleep for a moment, or 
for a longer fpace, while they are ftanding, or walking, or 
riding on horfeback. Add but a lively dream to this flumber, 
and (which is the frequent effect of difeafe) take away the con- 
fcioufnefs of having been afleep; and a fuperflitious man, who 
js always hearing and believing tales of fecond fight, may eafily 
miftake his dream for a waking vifion: which howeyer.is foon 
forgotten when no fubfequen: occurrence recals it to his me- 
mory ; but which, if it fhall be thought to refemble any future 


event, 
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event, exalts thc poor dreameriinto a highland prophet.- This 
conceit makes him more reclufe and more melancholy than ever, 
and fo feeds his difeafe, and multiplies his vifions; which, if 
they are not diflipated by bufivefs or fociety, ‘may continue to 
haunt him as long as he lives; and which, in their progrefs 
through the neighbourhood, receive fome new tinéture of the 
marvellous from every mouth that promotes their circulation. — 
As to the prophetical nature of this fecond fight, it’ cannot be 
admitted at all. That the Deity fhould work a miracle, in 
order to give intimation of the frivolous things that thefe tales 
are made up of, the arrival of a ftranger, the nailing of a coffin, 
or the colour of a fuit of cloaths; and that thefe intimations 
fhould be given for no end, and to thofe perfons only who are 
idle and. folitary, who {peak Erfe, or who live among moun- 
tains and deferts,—is like nothing in nature or providence that 
we are acquainted with ; and muft therefore, unlefs it were con- 
_ firmed by fatisfatory proof, (which is not the cafe), be rejected 
as abfurd and incredible. ‘Lhe vifions, fuch as they are, may 
reafonably enough be afcribed to a diftempered fancy. And 
that in. them, as. well as in our ordinary dreams, certain ap- 
pearances fhould, on fome rare occaficns, refemble certain 
events, is to be expected from the laws of chance; and feems to 
have.in it nothing-more marvellous or fupernatural, than that 
the parrot, who. deals out his feurrilities at random, fhould 
fometimes happen to falute the paflenger by his right appel- 
lation.’ : —- 


: f 
‘In this note Dr. Beattie has confidered the claim of fecond 
fight with as much ferioufnefs and, attention as it deferves. 
It is an idle and ridiculous pretenfion, founded,on -ignotance 
and fuperftition, which have given birth to innumerable vi- 
fions and reveries of a fimilar kind ; as bifhop Lavington has 
demonftrated in his excellent treatife en the Enthufiafm of 
Papifis and Methodifts. . 

As a great part of the 'pleafure we derive from poetry de- 
pends on’our fynipathetic feelings, the author fabjoins fome 
remarks on that fubject’; and having thus finihhed what he 
inténded to fay on the general nature of poetry, as an imita- 
tive art, he’ proceeds to confider the inftrument,. which it 
em;loys in its imitations; or, in other words, to explain the 
general nature of poetic Janguage: for language is the poet’s in- 
ftrument of imitation, as found is the mufician’s, and colour 
the painter’s, 

.. The’ principles, which he lays down, in treating on this 
fubjeét, are thefe; that the language of poetry muit be na- 
tural, fuited to the fpeaker’s condition, character, and circum- 
ftances; that natural language is improved by the ufe of 
poetical words, tropes, and figures ; that the poet muft attend 
to the harmony of his ftyle, the regularity of his meafure, pres 
wiih the 
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the artifice, by which the found is, made, as Pope fays, an echo 


tothefenfe. - eh 3 y eer 

The next article in this publication is an Effay on Laughter 
and ludicrous Compofition. | | 

In this ingenious fpeculation the author/has analized and 
explained, ‘ that quality in things or ideas, which mikes them 
provoke pure laughter, and entitles them to the name of lu- 
_dicrous or laughable.’ If‘then it°be afked, What is that 
quality in things, which makes them provoke that pleafing 
emotion or fentiment, ‘whereof iaughter is the exte:nal fign, 
he anfwers : it is an uncommon mixture of relation and con- 
trariety, exhibited, or fappofed to be united, in the fame af- 
femblage. If again it be afked, Whether fuch a mixture will 
always provoke laughter? he replies; it will always, or for 
the moft part, excite the rifible emotion, unlefs when the 
perception of it is attended with fome other emotion of greater 
authority, fuch as moral difapprobation, pity, fear, difguft, 
admiration, &c. . | 

Having obferved, that wickednefs is no obje& of laughter, 
he makes the following judicious remarks on the fatires of Ho- 
race and Juvenal.. 


* As to fatire, we. muft obferve, that it is of two forts, the 
comic and the ferious; that human foibles are the proper objects 
of tne former, and vices and crimes of the latter; and that it 
ought to be the aim of the fatirift to make thofe ridiculous, and 
thefe deteftable. I know not how it comes to pafs, that the 
' comic fatire fhould be fo much in vogue; but I find that the 

generality of critics are all for the moderation and fmiling graces 
of the courtly Horace, and exclaim againft the vehemence and 
vindictive zeal of the unmannerly Juvenal. They may as well 
blame Sophocles for not adopting the ftyle of Ariftophanes, and 
infift that Cicero fhould have arraigned Verres in the language 
of Anacreon. Nor do Horace and Juvenal admit of comparifon 
in this refpe€&t ; any ‘more than a chapter of the Tale of a Tub 
can be compared with one of the Saturday papers in the Spec- 
tator. Thefe poets had different views, and took different fub- 
jects; and therefore it was right that there fhould be a dif- 
ference in their manner of writing. Had Juvenal made a jeft 
of the crimes of his contemporaries, al} the world ' would 





® This word ‘has been lately introduced, and is often ufed by Dr. 
Beattie ; but it feems to be a term, which neither our language re- 
quires, ner analogy can get A laughable obje& can never fig- 
nify an object, which the. fpectator laughs at. To laugh is a verb 


neuter or intranfitive, and the prepofition is neceilary to conneét it 
with the object.° Come-at-able, though a vulgar term, has an ob- 
vious meaning; but, if the propofition is omitted, it conveys nd 
idea, Laughable, we are inclined to think, is equally unintelligible 
and barbarous. ‘ i . 
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Kiave called him a bad writer and a bad'nvan. And had Ho- 
race, with the feverity of Juvenal, attacked the impertinence 
‘ @f coxcotnbs, the pedantry of the Stoics, the faftidioufnefs of 
Jaxury, and the folly of avarice, he would have proved himfelf 
ignorant of the nature of things, and even of the meaning of his 
own precest : : Se 


Regula, peccatis quz penas irroget zquas 
Ne fcutica dignum horribili fe&ere flagello. 


That neither Horace nor Juvenal ever endeavoured to make u 
* Jangh at crimes, I will not affirm; but for every indifcretion 
of this kind they are to be condemned, not imitated. And this 
is not the general character of their fatire. Horace laughed at 
the follies and foibles of mankind ; fo far he did well. But Je- 
venal (if his indecencies had died with himfelf) might, as a mo- 
val fatirift, be faid.to have done better. Fired with honeft in- . 
dignation at the unexampled degeneracy of his age; and, dif- 
daining that tamenefs of expreffion and fervility of fentiment, 
which in fome cafes are infallible marks of a daftardly foul, 
he dragged vice from the bower of pleafure and from the 
‘throne of empire, and exhibited her to the world, not in a lu- 
dicrous attitude, but in her genuine form; a form of fuch 
Joathfome vglinefs, and hideous diftortion, as cannot be viewed 

without horror.’ 





In the conclufion of this effay the author attempts to account 
for the fuperiority of the moderns, compared with -the an- 
cients, in ludicrous compofition. 

There are many circumftances, he thinks, which will con- 
vince us, that modern ridicule is more copious and more re- 
fined, than that of the ancients. We have greatly the advan- 
tage of the ancients in moft branches of philofophy and na- 
tural hiftory. Hence we derive an endlefs multitude of no- 
tions and ideas unknown to antiquity, which by being dif- 
ferently combined and compared, give rife to innumerable 
varieties of that fpecies of ludicraus affociation, which is 
called wit. The moderns are better inftruéted in all the va- 
sieties of human manners. Their improvements in commerce, 
geography, and navigation, have wonderfully extended their 
knowledge of mankind within the two laft -centuries, Chi- 
valry, religious controverfy, gallantry, cuftoms in regard to 
drefs, Sc, have opened new fources of ridicule. 

With refpe& to the fuperior refinement of modern ridicule, 
he fays, Nothing perhaps has more effe@ually foftened con- 
verfation by difcountenancing indelicacy, and by promoting 
good humour, gentle manners, and a defire to pleafe, than 
the fociety of the fair fex; an acquifition, of which neither 
the fages of Greece and Rome, nor the voluptuaries of Afia, 

7 ever 
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ever knew the value; and for which Europe is indebted t 
the refinements peculiar to modern gallantry. It is obfervable 
that in modern times monarchy gives the law to thofe parts 
of the world, that afpire to a literary charaéter, as republican 
government did of old. Now monarchy, he thinks, is, on 
feveral accounts, more favourable to a general politenefs. The 
example of a courtis alone fufficient to make it fafhionable. 
Laftly, he obferves, that the meek and benevolent fpirit of our 
religion has had a powerful influence in humanizing fociety, 
and refining converfation. On all thefe accounts the aioderns 
have greatly excelled the ancients on fubje&ts of wit and 
humour. | | 

The concluding article in this volume is an Effay on the 
Utility of claffical Learning. 

The objedtions, which are moft commonly made to the ftudy 
of the Greek and Latin authors, may be reduced to four. — It 
is faid, firft, that this mode of education obliges the ftudent 
to employ too much time in the acquifition of words: 2. that 
when he has acquired thefe languages, he does not find, that 
they repay his toil: 3. that the ftudies of a grammar {chool 
have a tendency to encumber the genius, and confequently to 
weaken, rather than improve the human mind: and, 4. that 
the claffic authors contain many defcriptions and dodrines, 
which may feduce the underftanding, and corrupt the heart. 


In anfwer to the laft of thefe objeftions the author makes 
* the following obfervations. 


‘ Becaufe paflages that convey improper ideas may be found 
in fome ancient writings, fhall we deprive young people of all 
the inftruétion and pleafure that attends a regular courfe of 
claffical ftudy ? Becaufe Horace wrote fome paultry lines, and 
Ovid fome worthlefs poems, muft Virgil, and Livy, and Ci- 
cero, and Plutarch, and Homer, be configned to oblivion? I 
do not here fpeak of the beauties of the Greek and Latin aus 
hors, nor of the vaft difproportion there is between what is 
good in them, and what is bad. In every thing haman there 
is a mixture of evil: but are we for that reafon to throw off all’ 
concern about human things? Moft we fet our harvefts om fire, 
or leave them to perifh, becaufe a few tares have fprung up 
with the corn? Becaufe oppreffion will fometimes take place 
where-ever there is fubordination, and Juxury where-ever there 
is fecurity, are we therefore to renounce all government ?—or 
fhall we, according to the advice of certain te projectors, 
run naked to the woods, and there encounter every hardfhip 
and brutality of favage- life, in order to efcape from the tooth- 
ach and rheumatifm? If we reject every ufefu) inftitution that 
may poffibly be attended with inconvenience, we muft rejeé& all 
bodily exercife, and all bodily reft, all arts and fciences, all law, 
commerce, and fociety, | 
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~ © If the prefent objeftion prove any thing decifive again 
ancient literature, it will prove a great deal more againft the 
modern. Of claflical indecency compared with that of latter 
times, I do not think fo favourably as did a certain critic, . 
who likened the former to’ the nakednefs of a child, and the 

latter to that-of a proftitute; I think there is too much of the 

laft character in both; but that the modern mufes partake of it 

more than the ancient, is undeniable. Ido not care to prove 

what I fay, by a detail of particulars; and am forry to add, 

that the point is too plain to require proof. And if fo, may 

not an early acquaintance with the beft ancient authors, as 

‘teachers of wifdom, and models of good tafte, be highly ufeful 

as a prefervative from the fophiftries and immoralities that dif- 

yrace fome of our fafhionable moderns ? If a true tafte for claffic 

earning fhall ever become proess the demand for licentious 

plays, poems, and novels will abate in proportion ; for it is to 

the more illiterate readers that this fort of trafh is moft accept- 

able. Study, fo ignominious and fo debafing, fo unworthy of 

a fcholar and of a man, fo repugnant to good tafte and good 

manners, will hardly engage the attention of thofe who can 

relifh the original magnificence of Homer and Virgil, Demoft- 

henes and Cicero. 

‘ A book is of fome value, if it yield harmlefs amufement ; 
it is ftill more ‘valuable, if it communicate infruftion; but if 
it anfwer both purpofes, it is truly a matter of importance to 
mankind. ‘That many of the claffic authors poffeffed the art of 
blending fweetnefs with utility, has been the opinion of all men | 
without exception, who had fenfe and Jearning fufficient to qua- 
lify them to be judges.—Is hiftory inftructive and entertaining? 
We have from thefe. authors a detail of the moft important 
events unfolded in the moft interefting manner. “Without the 
hiftories they have left us, we thould have been both ignorant of 
théir affairs, and unfkilled in the art of recording our own: for 
_ I think it is allowed, that the beft modern hiffories are thofe 

which in form are moft fimilar tg the ancient models.—Is phi- 
lofophy a fource of improvement and delight ? The Greeks and 
Romans have given us, I fhall not fay the moft ufeful, but I 
will fay the fundamental, part of human fcience; have led us 
into a train of thinking, which of ourfelves we fhould not fo 
foon have taken to; and have fet before us an endlefs multitude 
of examples and inferences, which, though not exempt from 
error, do however fuggetft the proper methods of obfervation and 
profitable inquiry. Let thofe, who undervalue the difcoveries 
of antiquity, only think, what our condition at this day muit 
have been, if, in the ages of darknefs that followed the de- 
firution of the Roman empire, all the literary monuments of 
Greece and Italy had perifhed.—Again, is there any thing pro- 
ductive of utility and pleafure, inithe fictions of poetry, and in 
the charms. of harmonious. cgmpofition? Surely, it cannot be 
doubted ; nor will they, who have any knowledge of the hi- 
4 ; tory ; 
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tory of learning, hefitate to affirm, that the modern Europeans 
are almoft wholly indebted for the beauty of their writings both 
in profe and verfe, to thofe models of elegance that fir appeared 
in Greece, and have fince been admired and imitated all overt 
the weftern world, It is a ftriking fact, that while in other 
parts of the earth there prevails a form of language, fo dif- 
guifed by figures, and fo darkened by incoherence, as to be 
quite unfuitable to philofophy, and even in poetry tirefome, the 
Europeans fhould have been fo long in poffeffion of a ftyle, in 
which harmony, perfpicuity, and elegance, are fo happily united. 
That the Romans and modern Europeans had it from the Greeks, 
is well known: but whence thofe fathers of literature derived 
it, is not fo apparent, and would farnifh matter for too long a 
digrefiion, if we were here to inquire.—In a word, the Greeks 
and Romans are our matters in all polite literature ; a confider- 
ation, which of itfelf ought to infpire reverence for their writings 
and genius.’ 


The reader, who has a tafte for claffical learning, or for 
critical remarks on the ftyle and the beauties of the ancient 
poets, the nature and properties of elegant compofition, and 
other fubjeéts of this nature, will find entertainment in thefe 
Effays. ‘The author writes in clear, corre&t, and nervous lane 
guage. The examples he produces from the ancient and mo- 
dern poets, in confirmation of his affertions, are appofite and 
ftriking ; and his obfervations manly and judicious. 
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Travels into Dalmatia. In a Series of Letters from Abbé Alberto 
Fortis, to the Earl of Bute, the Bifoop of Londonderry, Jolin 
Strange, E/g. &c. &c. Iiluftrated with twenty Copper-plates. 
4to. 11. 15. boards. - Robfon. 


io the firft of thefe Letters, which is addreffed to the earl 
of Bute, we are prefented with a variety of obfervations 
refpe&ting the natural hiftory of Dalmatia and the adjacent 
iflands. ‘The author begins with an account of the iflands of 
Ulbo and Selve, which are contiguous to each other. He in- 
forms us that they abound in a kind of whitifh marble of a 
filicious appearance, fimilar to what is called the caleareus /o- 
lidus, particulis impalpabilibus, and on which artificial acids are 
flow in making any impreffion. In the iflend of Ulbo the 
author colleéted fome curious fpecimens of the oftracites, which 
he found for the moft part difpofed horizontally in different 
ftrata, but neither calcined nor, petrified, notwithftanding the 
great length of time that they muft bave remained in this 
fituation. They ftill retain their natural brightnefs, and break 
in laminated fcales, much in the fame manner as thofe taken 
Vou. XLY. March, 1778. ” fret, 
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freth out of the fea. The air of both thofe iflands is healthy: 


but their water not good, ~ 

In the ifland of Zapuntello, the Meleta of Porphyrogenitus, 
the author colleéted-large pieces of a hard kind of ftone, full 
--of an unknown fpecies of foffil, belonging to the clafs of the 
ortocerati. The moft remarkable foffil produ@ion of this 
ifland, however, is a calcareous ftone, very whiie, and almoft 
as hard as marble, though, when broken, it appears fari- 
naceous, and difcovers imprefiions of ftones, wood, and ma- 
tine infe&s. The fea-fand in the creek is full of microfcopic 
fhells, of the zautili and cornua ammonis kind. 

In the ifland of Uglian the number of fnails is prodigious. 
Its foffils nearly refemble thofe which have been already men- 
tioned. Mr. Fortis here met wiih.a curious fpecies of kermes, 
if not rather a new genus, growing upon a fig-tree. 

Quitting the iflands, the traveller conducts us to Zara, a 
tewn on the continent of Dalmatia, This was formerly the 
metropolis of Liburnia, or the great peninfula which runs 
into the fea, but is at prefent the capital of a more exten- 
five province. ‘The buildings are faid to be elegant, and the 
inhabitants as much civilized as in any of the cities of Italy. 
Mr. Fortis confirms the remark, that the fea is conftantly gain- 
ing ground on the coaft of this country, as appears from the 
pavement of fireets obferved under water, as well as from fome 
noble fabrics difcovered a few years fince, in cleaning the har- 
bour of Zara. 

Of the city of Nona hardly any vefliges now remain; but at 
San. Filippo and Giacomo, may be feen the rujns of an 
aqueduct, either built or repaired by the emperor Trajan, 
Having traced thofe veftiges a confiderable way, our author 
fays, 

‘ I can pofitively affirm, that the Dalmatian hiflorians, par- 
ticularly Simon Gliubavez, whofe manufcript lics before me, 
and Giavanni Lucio, in his celetrated work, concerning the 
kingdom of Dalmatia, and Croatia, were grofsly miftaken, when 
they wrote, that Trajan brought water to Zara, from the river 
Fizio, or Kerka, taking it from the cafcade of Scardoaa, called 
in the language jof the country, Skradincki-/lap ; in the neigh- 
bourhood of which, fome trifling ruins of aqueduéts are ftill to 
be feen. Bur they are furely excufable ; if, through eagernefs 
to do honcur to thejr native country, they have afcribed to Tra- 
jan, a merit thirty times greater than he really had, in either 
building, or repairing this aquedu& ; as they were certainly un- 
acquainted with the country that lies between Skradincki-flap, 
and the fea coaft of Zaia, for the Turks were in poffefiion of it, 
when they wrote. The remains of the aquedu& are firft feen, 
at a litile diitance from the walls of Zara, along the fea fide, 
. towards 
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towards the village of San. Caffgno: then through the wood of 
Tuftiza, as far as the Torrette, where they ferve as a foot-path 
to travellers ; and laftly at San. Filippo and Giacomo ; and fur 
ther on, at Zaravecchia, where their traces are loft, but feem to 
have-been directed to the neighbouring river of Kakma, which 
is diftant from Skrandin-ki-flap, thirty miles at leaft, in a right 
line. The mountains that rife between that place, and Zara« 
vecchia. are much higher than the cafcade of the river, and 
therefore it would have been impoffible to convey water from 
thence.- They are alfo divided bv large valleys, fo that there 
ought to appear frequent remains of arches, fuppofing the wa- 
ters of the Tizio. could have been brought by fuch a road: 
now there is not a fingle veftige of an aqueduct to be feen, 
within the compafs of thirty miles, that can juftify this in« 
Cofifiderate affertion of Lucio and Gliubavaz, and the valgar 
Opinion.’ : 

Veltiges of the walls of Afferia yet remain, the circumfer- 
ence of which is clearly diftinguifhable, above ground, and 
meafures three thoufand fix hundred Roman feet. They form 
an oblong polygon, and are built with common Dalmatian 
marble. The thicknefs is commonly about eight feet, but 
in one extremity eleven. The height in fome parts reaches to 
thirty feet. 

The fecond of thefe Letters is addreffed to his excellency 
J. Morofini, a noble Venetian, and treats of the manners of 
the Morlacchi, a people that inhabit the valleys of Kotar, and 
the inland mountains of Dalmatia. 

For the entertainment of our readers, we fhall extra& a few 
paffages on this fubjea. 


‘ Friendfhip, that among us is fo fubje&t to change on the 
‘flighteft motives, is lafting among the Morla¢chi. They have 
even made it a kind of religious point, and tie the facred bond 
at the foot of the altar, ‘The Sclavonian ritual contains a par- 
ticular benedidtion for the folemn union of two male or two fe 
male friends in the prefence of the congregation. I was pre- 
fent at the union of two young women, who .wete made 
pofefre, in the church of Peruffich. The fatisfaction that 
f>arkled in their eyes, when the ceremony was performed, 
gave a convincing proof, that delicacy of fentiments can lodge 
in minds not formed, or rather not corrupted by fociety, 
which we call civilized. ‘The male friends thus united, are 
called probatimi, and the females pofefreme, which mean half- 
brothers, and half-fifters. Friendfhips between thofe of. differ- 
ent fexes, are not at this day bound with fo much folemaity, 
though perhaps in more ancient and innocent ages it was alfo 
the cuftom,’— ; 

—‘ The Morlacks, whether they happen to be of the Roman, 
er of the Greek church, have very fingular ideas about religion ; 
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and the ignorance of their teachers daily augments this mon- 
firous evil. They are as firmly perfwaded of the reality of 
witches, fairies, enchantments, nocturnal apparitions, and for- 
tilages, as if they had feen a thoufand exampies of them, Nor 
do they make the. leaft doubt about the exiftence of vampires ; 
and attribute to them, as in Tranfilvania, the fucking the blood 
of infants, ‘Therefore when a man dies fufpected of becoming 
avampire, or oxzkodlak, as they call it, they cut his hams, and 
prick his whole body with pins ; pretending, that after this ope- 
ration he cannot walk about. There are eveninftances of Mor- 
lacchi, who imagining that they may poffibly thirft for chil- 
dren’s: blcod after death, intreat their heirs, :and fometimes 
oblige them to promife to treat them as vampires when they 
die. : 
« The boldeft Haiduc would fly trembling from the appa- 
rition of -a fpeé&tre, ghoft, phantom, or fuch like goblins as the 
heated imaginations of credulous and prepoffeffed people never 
fail to fee. Nor are they afhamed, when ridiculed for this 
terror, but anfwer, much in the words of Pindar: ‘* fear that 
proceeds from fpirits, caufes even the fons of the gods to fly.”” 
The women, as may be naturally fuppofed, are a hundred times 
more-timorous and vifionary than the men; and fome of them, 
by frequently hearing themfelves called witches, actually believe 
they are fo.’—" 

—* When a Morlack hufband mentions his wife, he always 
premifes, by your leave, or begging your pardon. And when 
the hufband has a bedffead, the wife muft ficep on the floor near 
it. 1 have often lodged in Morlack houfes, and obferved, that 
the female fex is univerfally treated with contempt; it is true, 
that the women are by no means.amiable in chat country; they 
even deform, and fpoil the gifts of nature. | 

¢ The pregnancy and births of thofe women, would be 
thought very extraordinary among us, where the ladies fuffer fo 
much, notwithftanding aj} the care, and circumf{pection ufed 
before and after labour. On-the contrary, a Morlack woman 


neither changes her food, nor interrupts her daily fatigue, on 


account of her pregnancy ; and is frequently delivered in the 
fields, or on the road, by herfelf; and takes the infant, wathes 
it in the firft water fhe finds, carries it home and returns the da 

after to her ufual labour, or to feed her flock. The caltom of 


‘the nation is invariable in wafhing the new-born infants in cold 


water.’ — 

— ‘ The little creatures, thus carelefsly treated in their ten- 
dereft moments, are afterwards wrapt io miferable rags, where 
‘they remain three or four months, under the fame ungentle ma- 
aagement ; and when that term is elapfed, they are fet at li- 
‘berty, and left to crawl about the cottage, and before the door, 
till they learn to walk upright by themfelves ; and at the fame 
time acquire that fingular degree of ftrength, and health with 
‘which the Morlacchi are endowed, and are able, without the 
leaft 
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leaft inconveniente, to expoefe their naked breafts to the fevereft 
froft and fnow. The infants are allowed to fuck their mother’s 
milk while fhe has any, or till fhe is with child again, and if 
that fhould not happen for three, four, or fix years, they con- 
tinue all that time to receive nourifhment from the breaft. The 
prodigious length of the breafts of the Morlacchian women is 
{omewhat extraordinary ; for it is very certain, that they cao | 
give the teat to their children over their fhoulders, or under 
their arms.’ 


The third Letter is addreffed to Antonio Vellifnieri, pro- 
feffor of natural. hiftory in the univerfity of Padua. ‘The au- 
thor begins wish defcribing the courfe of the river Kerka, the 
Titius of the ancients. Wear this river, at Suppliacerqua, are 
{een fome ancient arches, fuppofed to have belonged to the 
cry of Burnum, otherwife called Liburna. Five of thefe arches 
remained a few yeais ago, but two of them were taken away 
by a Moflaccho for his own particular ufe. Ove of the remain- 
ing three has a chord of twenty-one feet, and the other two 
about half as much. They are built of a foft ftone, but ap- 
pear to have been of good archite€@ture. For what purpofe 
vhey were erected, the author does not determine. They pro- 
bably have been a triumphal monument; and Mr. Fortis is of 
opinion that they were intended to ftand ifolatec, as the chan- 
nels aud cornices are equal en both fides. 

The fourth Letrer is written to the abbé Brunelli, profeffor 
of natural hiftory in the univerfity of Bologna, and contains 
@n account of the ciftri&t of Sibenico, or Sebeneco. In the 
iflands of Simofkoi and Rogdfnira, pertaining to this diftria&, 
the traveller found.a variety of foffil bones, which were in 
{mall quantity in the former, but in the latter in large mafles. 

The next Letter, which is direed to Mr, Ferber, treats of 
the country of ‘Trau, anciently diftinguifhed for the excellence 
of its marble. The moft remarkable obje& in this diftriét is 
the piffafphaltum, or pitch that drops froma rock. ra 

The fucceecing Letter is addrefled to Mr. Strange, the Bri- 
tifa minifter at Venice, and prefents us with a defcription of 
the diftrigt of Spalatro. No veftiges remain of the city of Sa- 
lona, but three miles hence lie the ruins of the ancient 
Epetium. : 

‘ The place is now called Stobrez. Near the road thither by 
land from Salona, are feveral arches of Dioclefian’s aquedud, 
valgarly called ponte fecco, and above it is an infulated mafs called 
kamen, i.e. the flove, by way of excellence, where in former 
times, a {mall fort has ftood, as may be deduced from the vel- 
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‘ The fituation of Epetium was very beautiful. The city 
flood on the fea fide, but on a plain much above the level of the 
water. The pleafant little river of Xernovniza, of which I 
have not hitherto been able to find the name among ancient 
‘geographers, falls into the harbour, capable from its extent, of 
receiving many {mall veffels; but in our days, the water is 
fhallow, perhaps by the mud and flones bréught by the river 
abandoned to itfelf. The adjacent fields, though il! cultivated, 
are delicious. The Turks had made falt pits there; but after 
the country paffed from the Ottoman yoke to the Venetian go- 
verfiment, they were abandoned. ~ Yet that tract of plain, which 
was occupied by the fal: pits, is neither damp nor unwhviefome ; 
and it invites fome induftrious and intelligent perfon, to make a 
trial how valuable the perennial water of the adjoining river, the 
{weetnefs of the climate, and the open warmth of the fhore, 
might be made. 
€ On the banks of the {mall harbour of Stobrez the velliges 

of the ancient walls of Epetium are ftill di iftinguifhable ; and ap- 
pear to have been built of folid materials, but without that- 
nice connection, that is admired in the Roman fabrics. A fub- 
terrancous paffage, of which the mouth remains in its primi- 
_ tive flate, extending far under the buried ruins of the city, 

feems to have ferved in ancient times, for an outlet to the 
waters, Near the parochial church, which is a good quarter of 
a mile diftant from the fhoré, appear the foundations of a 
tower, which flanked Epetium on that fide; and the church it- 
felf is built on thofe old foundations.’ 


In the fubfequent letter, written to Signor Marfili, pro- 
feffor of botany in the univerfty of Padua, the author gives 
an account of the river Cettina, the Tilurus of the ancients. 
On an eminence near this river, ftood the ancient city of 
Equum, where veftiges of the amphitheatre are yet to be feen, 
The canals are ftill vifible that ferved to condu@ the water 
into its area, and they were cut out of the rock, not built. 
Our author informs us, that from Trig! to Duare, the Cetiina 
precipitates from rock to rock, in a very romantic manner. 
About a mile from the place laft mentioned, the river forms a 
magnificent cafcade, for obtaining a view of which, the tra- 
veller feems to have expofed himfelf to confiderable danger. 


‘ I was obliged, fays he, fometimes to creep, and fometimes 
to leap from one rock to another, in order to arrive at a place 
from whence I could have a good view of the cafcade. Let 
them tell you what they will of the precipices of Mount Pilate 
in Switzerland, they cannot poflibly be more impracticable. 
Notwithftanding this, the fhepherds, with their leather flats 
full of water, climb, with furprifi ing dexterity, from the bottom 
of thefe abyfles, to the plain tops of the hills where their thirfty 
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flocks feed. If any of them mifs a ftep, they muft inevitably be 
precipitated, and become food for the vultures ; but fach acci-. 
dents rarely happen. The vultures of thofe parts, near the 
mouth of the Cettina, are dreadful animals, meafuring above 
twelve feet from the tip of one wing to the other, and are able 
to lift up in their claws, and carry away to. their nefts, lambs, 
nay, fometimes fheep, and even the children of the fhepherds. 
I faw one of them, znd meafured it myfelf. 

¢ The right band bank of the river, which rofe perpendicu- 
larly to the clouds above my head, when I was within reach 
of having a full view of the fall, is about five hundred feet 
high; and the left fide, on which I flood, is fo fleep, that with- 
out the inequalities of prominent rocks to lay hold on, it would 
be abfolutely impoflible to defcend. 

‘ In that place, the bed of the river is fcarcely eight feet 
broad; this profound narrownefs, added to the horror of the 
many hanging rocks, is fufficient to deprefs the higheft fpirits. 
The water of the river does not, however, precipitate from fo 
enormous a height. Its fall may be compared to that of Ve- 
lino near Terni in Umbria. Bat the wild craggy precipice bee 
low Duare has no kind of refemblance to the valley of Pepigne, 
which, amidit its horror, is rather pleafant. There a man ha- 
bitually melancholy, and who chofe to indulge hts gloomy ftate 
of mind, might fet up his habitation; bat, in the noify horror 
of the Cettina, buried between immenfe rocks, no man could 
live, bat one abandoned to defpair, an enemy to light, co fo- 
ciety, and to himfelf. The waters that precipitate from a 
height of above a hundred and fifty feet, form a deep majettic 
found; which is heightened by the echo refounding between the 
ficep and naked marble banks, Many rocks tumbled down, 
which impede the courfe of the river after its fall, break the 
waves, and render them fill more lofty and founding, Their 
froth, by the violence of the repercuflion, flies off in fmall 
white particles, and is raifed in fucceflive clouds, which by the 
agitated air, are {cattered over the moift valleys where the rays 
of the fun feldom penetrate to rarify them. When thefe clouds 
afcend direétly upwards, the inhabitants exp: & the Scircao, or 
fouth-eaft wind, and their ob/ervation never fails. Two huge 
pilaiters ftand, as if for a guard, where the river takes its fall ; 
one of them is joined to the craggy brink, and its tops covered 
with earth, where trees and g:ais grow; the other is of marble, 
bare and infulated.’ 


Mr. Fortis here found a very remarkable fpecies of oclithus, 
the grains of which are conneéted by a ftrong {parry cement, 
fpreading like net-work; and a beautiful kiad of angular 
breccia, with large white fpots, and ftreaks of lively red, 

The next letter is addreffed to the bifhop of Loadonderry, 
and contains an account of the diftri& of Dalmatia, cajled the 
Primorie, the fame with the Paratalaflia of the ancients, The 
O 4 only 
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only town in this territory at prefent, is Macaroca, fuppofed te to 
have.-rifen out ofthe ruins of the ancient Rataneum, or Retinum. 

The letter immediately facceeding is direfted to the Abbé 
Lozzero Spallanzani, profeffor.of Natural Hiftory in the uni- 
verfity of Pavia. It relates to the iflands of Liffa, Pelagofa, 
Lefina, and Brazza in the Dalmatic fea, and the ifland of 
Arbe in the Quarnaro. The firft of thefe iflands is men- 
tioned with particular marks of diftinétion both by the Greek 
and Latin geographers, It is, however, only thirty miles in 
circumference, .and is mountainous, though not withcut plains 
that are capable of cultivation, The temperature of the air 
is delightful, and the ifland has no other inconvenience than 
a-fcarcity of frefh water. The principal fubftance in the 
bowels of Liffa is marble, in the lower ftrata of which fome 
otthoceratites is found, and in the upper are namifmales; but 
in fome places’ this order is inverted. Here is alfo a flaty 
marble of very thin ftrata, and a whitifh calcareous ftone, 
frequently containing fofil bones. ‘This ifland was anciently 
celebrated for its wine, which is not at prefent of the beft qua- 
lity. . The honey, however, is fill reputed excellent, but the 
bees do not make much, on account, as is fuppofed, of the 
{carcity of frefh water. ! 

The ifland of Pelagofa, with feveral socks that appear above 
water near it, feem to be the remains of an ancient volcano. 
The face of the ifland is extremely rugged, and it is chiefly 
formed of a lava refembling that of Vefuvius. 

Lefina is about forty-four miles Jong, and eight in the 
broadeft part, The traveller here colleéted a varietv of mar- 
bles, with yellow, green, and red flints, all penetrated by a 
pyritical denromorphous fluor. In the fmall rock of Borovaz 
’ there. are alfo heaps of foffil bones. This if/:nd, though ftony 
and barren in the higheft parts, contains good land, fit to bear 
not only fruitetrees, bat likewife corn. 

Brazza is in length ‘about thirty-two miles, and of unequal 
breadih, but never exceeding pine. Being. remarkably moun- 
tainous and rocky, it is ill adapted to cultivation; and the 
fearcity of irefh water often fubjeds it to fatal droughts. This 
jfland was anciently diftinguifhed for the excellence of its kids, 
which, as weil as the lambs, continue to be highly valued for 
the delicate tafte of their flefh, and on account of the fine 

fture, the cheefe of Brazza is by far the beft in Dalmatia. 

The ifland of Arbe is about thirty miles in circumference, 
and though wholly uncultivated in the higher parts, has an ex- 
ceeding pleafant appearance. The climate, however, is none 
of the happieft, the winter being for the moft part very tem- 
peftaous, efpecially during the prevalence of the north "2. 
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The moft remarkable circumftance relative to the natural hif- 
tory of this ifland is, that on the heights the treveller met with 
large traéts of fand, mixed with an iron ochreous earth, de- 
pefited in regular ftrata, like thofe that are formed in fonte 
other countries by the inundation of great rivers, On exa- 
mining the fand with a microfcope, he found it to confit of 
quartz, and evidently produced by the eritaention of matter:fe- 
parated from mineral mountains, 

The feveral Letters already mentioned are'feliowed by co- 
pious obfervations on the iiland of Cherfo and Ofero. 

Cherfo and Ofero are fo clofe toeach other, that they arecon+ 
fidered by the author as one ifland. It is. fituated between the 
coaft of litria and Dalmatia, extending from north to fouth fixty 
miles in length, with a very unequal breadth. This ifland 
has often changed its name, but was known almoft three 
thoufand years ago by that of Apfirtides, Apfirtus, or Apfir- 
tius. It is mentioned in the poem of Orpheus upon the ex- 
pedition of the Argonauts. In the heat of fummer, the air of 
Otero is extremely unwholefome, on account of the noxious 


_ vapours arifing from fome pieces-of ftagnant water. But this 


was not the cafe formerly, and might be eafily remedied. 

The town of Cherfo is the moft confiderable in the place. 
It is fituated at the bottom of a large harbour, and contains 
above three thoufand inhabitants; but from the many tuins of 
honfes fcattered over the ifland, it appears to have been for- 
meriy more populous. 

Both parts of the ifland are mountainous and ftoney, but 
peculiarly adapted for producing trees, if the inhabitants were 
fufficiently indutrious. Oilis the moft valuable produce inCherfo, 
and is reckoned the beft in quality of any made in the Venes 
tian ftate. The iflanders compute that they make of it annuall 
from three thoufand to three thoufand five hundred barrels. 

The narrative prefents »s with a curious account of fofiil 
bones found in the ifland of Cherfo and Ofero by this travel. 
Jer and thofe who accompanied him on the excurfton.—To ac- 
count for this extraordinary phenomenon, which have alfo 
been difcovered in feveral other parts of the world, isa problem 
that has much exercifed the ingenuity of naturalifts; but our 
author has prudently declined offering any opinion on a fub- 
je@ of fo hypothetical and conjeétural a nature. 

The work contains farther remarks on Cherfo and Ofero, 
with fome account of the Littoral Croatia, the iflands of 


“Pago, Veglia, &c. The abbé Fortis evidently appears to 


be an accurate and judicious obferver, and the perfpicuity of 
his defcriptions, in thofe feveral Letters, is rendered yet more 


explicit by the numberof beautiful plates with-whieh’the vo« 
lame 15 ornamented, 
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[202 -J. 
A PraGical Treatife on the Difeafes of the Teeth; intended as a 
Supplement to the Natural Hifory of thofe Parts. By John 


Hunter, Surgeon Extraordinary to the King, and F.R.S. gto. 
55. fewed. Johnion. 


i the former part * of this work Mr. Hunter delivered an 

anatomical and phyfiological account of the teeth; in 
which he difplayed much greater depth and accuracy of invefti- 
gation than had before been employed on that fubjeé&t. In 
particular, he evinced, by a variety of ingenious experiments 
and obfervations, that thofe organs of the body are not vafcu- 
lar ;: and he elucidated the procefs of nature in refpe& to the 
fhedding of teeth, upon a new principle, fupported by fa&s 
and arguments that appear to be fully decifive. -Having in 
the courfe of his enquiry mentioned one prophylaétic, and one 
radical remedy in the difeafes of the teeth, we expreffed a wifh 
that a perfon of fo great experience, and of a genius fo hap- 
pily adapted to fuch refearches, had alfo favoured the public 
with his fentiments concerning the palliative methods of cure, 
In the prefent. treatife we “have the pleafure to find that he 
has profecuted this fubject with with his ufual precifion? 

The firft chapter of the work treats of the difeafes of the teeth, 
and the confequences of them, which he confiders under the _ 
following different heads, viz, the decay of the teeth arifing 
from rottennefs, fymptoms of inflammation, ftopping of the 
teeth, the decay of the teeth by denudation, {welling of the fang, 
gum boils, excrefcences from the gum, deeply-feated abfceffes 
in the jaws, and abfcefs of the antrum maxillare. 

The following are part of the author’s judicious remarks 
refpecting the fyinptoms of inflammation in the teeth. 


‘ The pain,~ however, appears to take its rife from the 


tooth as a centre. That it fhould be more fevere than what 


is generally produced. by:fimilar inflammations in other parts 
of the body, may, perhaps, be accounted for, -when we confi- 
der, that thefe parts do not readily yield; as is likewife the cafe 
in whitloes, 

_© It fometimes happens, that the mind is not direéted to the 
real feat of the difeafe, the fenfation of pain not feeming to 
- in the difeafed tooth , but in fome neighbouring tooth which 

s perfectly found, * This has often mifled operators, and 
the fympathifing ‘tooth has fallen a facrifice to their ignorance. 

‘In all cafes of difeafed teeth, the pain is brought on by 
circumftances unconnected with the difeafe ; as for inftance 
cold; wherefore they are more troublefome commonly in win- 
ter than in fummer. Extraneous matter entering the cavity, 
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* See Crit. Rey. vol. xxxii. p. 420. 
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and touching the nerve and veffels, will alfo bring on the 
ain. 

‘5 Chis pain is frequently obferved to be periodical; fome- 
times there being a perfe&t intermiffion, fometimes only an 
abatement of it. The paroxyf{m comes om once in twenty-four 
hours; and, for the moft part, towards the evening. The 
bark has therefore been tried; but that- failing, the diforder 
has been fufpe&ted to be of the rheumatic kind, and treated 
actordingly, with no better fuccefs. At length, after a more 
particular examination of the teeth, one of them has beea 
fufpe&ted to be unfound; and, being extra@ted, has pot an 
end to the diforder. ‘This thews how injuditious it is to give 
medicines in fuch cafes, while the true ftate of the tooth is 
unknown. > . 

‘ This difeafe is often the caufe of bad breath, more fo than 
any other difeafe of thofe parts; elpecially when it has ex- 
pofed the cavity of the tooth. This moft probably arifes from 
the rotten parts of the tocth, and the juices of the mouth, and 
food, all ftagnzting in this hollow part, which is warm, and 
haftens putre!7&tion in them: 

« I come now to the prevention and cure of this difeafe. 

‘ The firft thing to be confidered, is, the cure of the de- 
caying ftate of the tooth, or rather the means of preventing the 
farther progrefs of the decay; and more efpecially before it 
hath reached the cavity, whereby the tooth may be in fome 
degree preferved: the confeqveat pain and inflammations, 
commonly called tooth-ach, avoided, and often the confequent 
abfceffes called gum boils. I believe, however, that no fuch 
means of abfolute prevention are as yet known. The pro- 

refs of the difeafe, in fome cafes, appears to have been re- 
tarded, by removing that part which is already decayed; but 
experience thews, that there is but little dependence upon this 
practice. 4 have known cafes, where the black {pot having 

cen filed off, and fcooped entirely out, the decay has topped 
for inany years. ‘Chis practice is fuppofed to prevent at leaft 
any effect, that the part already rotten may have upon tke founder 
parts; however, if this is all the good that arifes from this 
practice, I believe, in moft cafes, ic might be as well omitted. 
Even if it were an effectual pradtice, it could not be an ani- 
verfal one; for it is not always in the power of the operator 
to remove this decayed part, either on account of its fitua- 
tion, or On. account of its having made too great a progrefs, 
before it is difcovered. When it is on the bafis of a grinder, 
or on the poftertor fide of its neck, it can fearcely be reached. 
It becomes alfo impracticable, when thé difeafe is ftill allowed 
to go on, and the cavity becomes expofed, fo that the patient is 
now liable to all the confequences already defcribed, and the 
tooth is making hafle towards a total decay ; in fuch a cafe, if 
- the decay be not too far advanced ; that is, if it be not rendered 
piclefs fimply as a tooth, I would advife that it be extracted; 
then 
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then immediately boiled, with a view to make it perfedly 
clean, and alfo deftroy any life there may be in the tooth; and 
then that it be reftored to the focket: this will prevent any’ 
farther decay of the tooth, as it is now dead, and not to be 
afted upon by any difeafe; but can only fuffer chymically or 
mechanically. 

‘ This practice, however, I would only recommend in 
grinders, where we have no other refource on account of the 
number of fangs, as will be more fully explained hereafter, This 
practice has fometimes been followed with fuccefs ; acd when it 
does fucceed, it anfwers the fame end as the burning the nerve, 
but with much greater certainty. 

‘ If the patient will not fubmit to have the tooth drawn, 
the nerve may be burned: that this may have the defired effe&, 
it muft be done to the very point of the fang, which is not 
always, poflible. Either of the concent:ated acids, fuch as 
thofe of vitriol, nitre or fea-falt, introduced as far into the fang 
of the tooth as poflible, is capable of deftroying its foft parts, 
which mott probably are the feat of pein; a little cauftic alkali 
will produce the fame effet. But it is a difficult operation to 
introduce any of theie fub(tances into the root of the fang, tll 
the decay has gone a confiderable length, efpecially, if it be a 
tooth of the upper jaw; for it is hardiy pofible to make fluids 
pafs againft their own gravity; in thefe cafes, the common 
cauftic is the beit application, as it is a folid. The caultic 
fhould be introduced with a fmall dofiil of lint, but even this 
will fcarcely convey it far enough. If it be the lower jaw, 
the cauftic need only be introduced into the hollow of the 
tooth, for by its becoming fluid, by the moifture of the part, 
it will thea de‘cend down the cavity of the fang, as will alfo 
any of the acids; but patients wili often not fuffer this to 
be done, till they have endured muci pain, and feveral in- 
flammaticn:. 

¢ When there is no other fymptom except pain in the tooth, 
we have many modes of treatment recommenced, which can 
only be temporary in their effets. Thefe at by derivation, or 
ftimulus applicd to fome other part of the body. ‘Thus to bgra 
the ear by hot irons, has {ometimes been a facce(sfui pradtice, 
and has relieved the tooth-ach. 

* Some flimulating medicine, as fpirit of lavender, {nuffed 
up into the nofe, will often carry off the pain. 

¢ When an inflammation takes place in the furrounding parts, 
it often is affifted by an additional caufe, as cold, or fever ; 
when the inflammation hath taken place in a great degree, 
then it becomes more the obje& of another confideration ; for 
it may be lefiened Jike any other inflammation arifing from fi- 
milar caufes, the preffure of an extrancous body, or expofure of 
an internal cavity. 

« If the inflammation be very great, it will be proper to 


take away fome blood, The patient may likewife properly bg 
J ad- 
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advifed to hold fome ftrong vinous fpirit for a .confiderable 
time, in his mouth. Diluted acids, as vinegar, &c. may like- 
wife be of ufe, applied in the fame manner. Likewife pre- 
parations of lead would be advifeable; but chefe might prove 
dangerous, if they fhould be accidentally fwallowed., 

‘ If the fkin is affef&ted, poultices, containing fome of. the 
above-mentioned fubftances, produce relief. The pain, in many 
cafes, being often more than the patient can well bear, warm 
applications to the part have bees recommended, fuch as het 
brandy, to divert the mind; alfo ipices, efleptial oils, &c. 
which laft are, perhaps, the beft. A little lint or cotton foaked 
in laudanum, is often applied with faccefs; and .Jaudanem 
ought iikewife to be taken internally, to procure an interval of 
{ome eafe. Blitters are of fervice in moft inflammations of thefe 
parts, whether they arife from a difeafed tocth, or.not. _They 
cannot be applied to the part, but they divert the pain, and 
draw this ftimulus to another part: they may be eqreneeny 
placed either behind the ear, or in the nape of the neck. The 
laft-mentioned methods can only be confidered as temporary 
means of relief, and fuch as only affect the inflammation. 
Therefore the tooth is ftill expofed to future attacks of the 
fame difeafe. 


The fecond chapter treats of the difeafes of the alveolar 
proceffes, and the confequences of them, ‘The third, of the 
difeafes of the gums, and the confequences of them, diftin- 
guifhed into what is vulgarly called the fcurvy,in the goms, 
and the callous thickening of the gums. In the five fubfe- 
quent chapters, the. author refpectively enters upon the confi- 
deration of nervous pains in the jaws, extraneous matter vpon 
the teeth, the itreguiarity of the teeth, irregularities between 
the teeth and jaw, and of fupernumerary teeth. The eighth 
chapter explains the method of corre&ting the deformity, when 
the fore-teeth of the lower jaw pafs before thofe of the upper 
jaw; the ninth contains various obfervations and direétions 
relative to the drawing and tranfplanting of. teeth; and the 
lait chapter comprizes the fubje& of dentition, with the 
cure of the difeafes arifing from this caufe, and fome fin- 
gular cafes which have occurred to the author in practice, 

The whole treatife is calculated to eftablifh a fcientific know- 
ledge of the difeafes of the teeth, and the art of the dentift 
upon the principles of experience and reafon, and difcovers 
that fuperior ftrain of phyfiological difquifition, fo-evident in 
all the produGions of this ingenious author. , 
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Letters on the Prevalence of Chrifiianity, before its civil Eftablifo- 
ment: with Obfervations on a late Hifiory of the Decline of the 


Roman Empire.. By Eaft Apthorp, M. 4. Vicar of Croydon. 
Sve. 55. fewtd. Robfon.s 


: [Naomerable writers have attempted to demonftrate the truth 

of Chriftianity ; and, in purfuance of this defign, have 
produced all the arguments they could find in its favour. This 
method has its peculiar advantages, and, it muft be confefled, 
its inconveniences. The evidences are thus prefented under 
one view, and undoubtedly convince the reader by their united. 
‘force. But they are too complex and too numerous to be 
diftinglly confidered in one treatife, or by one author. Gro- 
tius’s defence of Chriftianity is admirable in its way; but it 
is formed upon this general plan, and is confequently fuper- 
ficial. Many circumftances are only bately mentioned by that 
learned writer, which are of great importance, and merit a 
particular inveftigation. Accordingly, fome ingenious authors 
have confined their inquiries to one point, or one incident in 
the evangeftical hiftory: as, the converfion of St. Paul, the 
refurretion of Jefus, the teftimony of John the Baptift, the 
prophecies of the Old Teftament, the conceffions of the 
' Jews and Heathens, &c. By this expedient they have been 
enabled to difcufs their refpedtive fubjects more attentively 
and more completely. 

The learned author of thefe Letters has purfued this plan, 
and only ftated a. fng/e argument for the truth of Chriftianity, 
drawn from the prevalence of this religion over gentilifm in its 
higheft degree of {plendor and authority. 

As he appears to have been engaged in a literary correfpon- 
dence by an ingenious friend, and gradually led into this dif- 
quifition, he does not immediately enter upon the fubjeé, 
but expatiates on a variety of other topics, which are more 
properly preliminary confiderations, than parts of his chief 
defign. % 

The firft Letter gives the reader a general view of the great 
controverfy concerning the trath of Chriftianity. The fecond 
confifts of obfervations on the compofition, the ftudy, and the 
ufe of hiftory. To this Letter is annexed a catalogue of thie 
principal writers in almoft every department of civil. and 
ecclefiaftical hiftory, extra€ted from Voffius’s account of the 
Greek and Roman hiftorians, Fabricius’s Bibliothece, Du 
Frefnoy’s Methode pour etudier l’Hiftoire, Walch’s Bibliotheca 
Theologica, &c. The ufe of this catalogue is to affift the 
unexperienced in the choice of original authors, and the proper 
method of reading hiftory. 
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’ In the third letter the author endeavours ‘to reprefent the 
peculiar charadteriftics of the firft ages, of the Chriftian era, 
and of the 16th, 19th, and 18th centuries; he points out the 
caufes and effects of modern irreligion; refutes fome objec 
tions, which have been urged againft revealed religion; and, 
in order to evince the infufficiency of the moft cultivated rea- 
fon, in difcovering the firft principle of religion, he gives us 
a fhort analyfis of Cicero’s Treatife on the Nature of the 
Gods. * 

In the fourth letter, which is the laft in this’ volume, he 
confiders the origin of idolatry, the eftablifhed religion. of 
Egypt, Perfia, Carthage, and Greece; the Gothic and Celtic 
fuperftitions, the religion of Rome, the ftrength and {plendor 
of gentilifm, its temples, priefthood, victims, ftatues, wor- 
fhip, and other circumftances. 7 

As the fate and fortune of Chriftianity were for feveral 
ages very intimately connected with the Roman empire, he 
gives us a general view of the religion of Rome, from the 
foundation of that: city to the reign of Auguftus. In this 
enquiry we meet with feveral obfervations highly worthy of 
our attention, 

Cicero’s condué&, as this author obferves, on the death 
of his daughter, is a demonftration both of the abfurd fuper- 
ftition of that enlightened age, and of the inefficacy of reafon 
in regulating our ideas of divine things. | 


« Give me leave, fays he, to prefent you in this place with a 
few extracts of that great man’s letters, written to his confi- 
dential friend, from the gloomy folitude of the groves of Aftura; 
where he was meditating, with the complacency of grief, thofe 
impious honours, which even then appeared to have a tinéture 
of infanity. 

‘Jn his letters on that occafion, he has exhaufted all the 
eloquence of grief. In the firft he wrote after her death, xii. 16. 
he tells his friend, ‘* whenever my mind fhall be open to confo- 
lation, yours will have the firft accefs. Hitherto, nothing is 
preferable to this folitude—writing and ftudy rather blunt than 
footh my anguith.” 

‘ In xii 9. of a fubfequent date; ‘* you cannot imagine any 
thing more charmiog than this country-hoafe, the fhore, the 
profpeét ofthe fea, and every obje&t. But all this merits not 
a longer letter. Sleep comes on, my beft reftorative.” xii. 12. 
‘* The ifle of Arpinum (formed by the confluence of the Fibre- 
nus and the Liris) is fuitable enough for the apotheofis of one 
of my family: but it is too much-out of .the way; and, I fear, 
will not refle& fufficient honour on the dear objeét.”” After many ~ 
paffionate expreffions of forrow, he fays, lett. 18. ‘*I 4m thy 
of intimating to you my prefent intentions: ftrange as as 
ceM, 
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feem, they muft claim your indulgence. Some of thofe writers, 
with whom I am wholly employed, authorize what I have often 
mentioned to you. I fpeak of the temple, of which, I hope, 

will think as favourably, as you do of other defigns, which 
T have much at heart. IE have no fufpenfe, either about the 
kind of edifice, or about the thing itfeif, which is refolved upon. 
The place | have not yet determined. In thefe learned and po- 


«lithed times, I will-engage the beft abilities both of Greek and 


Roman writers, and employ every monument of genius to 
confecrate her memory; though they muft caufe my wound to 
bleed afrefh. But I now hold myfelf bound by a facred vow: 


- and I am more influenced to perform it, by the confideration of 


that long fucceflion of ages, when I fhall be no more, than of 
the fhort remaining fpace of my own life, which has been but 
too long protracted.” 

* To Atticus, xiii. 26. ** You know how immoderately fond 
Tam, of my proje& of a temple: which makes me frequently 
recur to my. firit defign of placing it at Tufculum.” And 
lett. 2g. ‘* For the confecration I have fo much at heart, no 
place feems more fuitable than the grove.—In this one inftance, 
my dear friend, humour my feeming arrogance.” The cele- 
brity of the fane of Tullia, and the honours of an apotheofis, 
might well be confidered by himfelf and every one as an in- 
ftance of great prefumption. Bat fuperftition is a rank weed, 
the luxuriant growth of which is peculiar to certain climates : 


_ among which,-: Italy ancient and modern, has been ever diftin- 


guifhed, by a depraved tafte for deifying and canonizing the dead. 
Had Cicero lived under papal Rome, bis Tullia would probably 
have been canonized by a conrfiltory of ecclefiattics.’ 


Having mentioned the divine honors which were paid to 


Auguftus, during his life, and many inftances of his fuper- 
Rtition, he adds : 


¢ The death of Augaftus, a. vu. pccLxvirt. we may well 
imagine, wanted no tircamftaace of religious honours. ‘The 
very houfe in which he died was confecrated; as was alfo 
his pontifical palace at Rome: and a temple was ereéted to 
him at Nola. His will was in the cuftody of the Veftals, to- 
gether with three volumes, written by his own hand: contain- 
ing a breviary of the ftate of the empire and dire¢tions to his 
facceffor. Dio. lvi. 27. Scalig. on Eufeb. Chr. p. 181. Tacit. 
i, I—11. 

‘ Tiberius {poke his funeral oration. Dio has given the 
fubftance of it in his own ftyle. lvi. 35—41. he fpeaks of his 
-eare of religion and repairing the temples, c. 40. and concludes 
with reciting the divine honours, conferred on Anguftus by 
the fenate. To complete the farce, an eagle was let out from 


. vthe top of the faneral pyre, to bear his foul to heaven; and 


- Numerius Atticus was bribed to fwear, that he faw him in the 
: afcent. 
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afcent. -His apotheofis equalled the higheft pagan’ worthip, 
He was immortalized, confecrated, and deified in form, with 
temples, priefts, and altars, throughout the Roman empire.— 

‘ Hadrian, a prince whofe great capacity was only equalled 
hy his fuperitition, gave the fame luftre to the religion of 
Greece, which Auguftus had’ given to the Roman eftablifh. 
ment. Panfanias; a fincere.and devout polytheift, fpeaks in 
raptures of Hadrian’s fupport and revival of the religion of 
Greece. He ftyles him the moft religious of princes, and the 
moft attentive to make his empire happy: it would furnifh an. 
ample detail, to relate how many temples he built, enriched, 
or decorated: his benefits of this kind were recorded at Athens, 
in a temple confecrated to all the gods. i. 5.’ 


To thefe, and other fimilar facts, the author fubjoins the 
following refle&tions. . 


‘ Thus it appears, that it was not an old and worn-out 
eftablifhment, which the Chriftian religion had to contend with; 
but under every apparent difadvantage, without temples, altars, 
ftatues, or endowments, perfecuted and difgraced to the utmoft, 
it fubverted gentilifm in its higheft degree of {plendour and 
authority. 

¢ Paufanias in his accurate travels, makes us fpetators of 
the Greek religion. It is a genuine pifture of the gentilifm of 


-the evangelic age: the writer was himfelf initiated at Eleufis; 


full of veneration. for the religion of his anceftors, it does not 
appear that he has taken any notice.of Chriftianity throughout 
his ample colleG@ions. Yet he confirms that portrait of the 
Greek idolatry, which is occafionally given us by St. Paul, 
and St. Luke. Thus in the, very opening of his work, he 
mentions feveral *¢ altars confecrated to-the unknown gods,” 
He fpeaks in the plural, meaning that each altar was inicribed 
to an unknown God. And it is thus, that St. Paul, from his 
own infpeétion cited the infcription of one of thefe altars to the 
Athenians themfelves in the Areopagus. 

‘ This writer is fo redundant in his recital of facred edifices, 
ftatues, paintings; as to furnifh any one with the moft con- 
vincing demonftration of the firm eftablifhment of the Grecian 


_idolatry, when St. Paul and his affociates undertook the heroic 


enterprize.of making a progrefs through the moft learned and 
polifhed cities of Greece and Afia, in order to fubvert the nae 
tional polytheifm. : 

‘ All hiftory concurs in evidence, how little can be effected 
in changing religious. eftablifhments, however abfurd, by hu- 
man means. Reafon in vain employs her perfuafive powers 
againft inveterate fuperftition, who, ‘* like the deaf adder, te- 
fufes to hear the charmer’s voice, charm fhe never fo wifely.” 
God alone can effeét fuch a change in the religion of a great 
empire, as the gofpel produced in the firlt and fecond centu- 
Vor. XLV, March, 1778. P fies 4 
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ries ; and it is impoffible to folve fo fingular a problem, ° othier- 
wife than by admitting a divine and a miraculous agency. 
© If we may be permitted to illuftrate in a familiar way, this 
“great atchievement of the Chriflian religion; fuppofing there 
was nothing more than human and natural effects of rational 
eaufes, in the fuppreffion of the Roman idolatry, let us imagine 
& parallel cafe at prefent. Let us imagine a virtuous and ra- 
tional philofopher or deift, with twelve or more of his affociates, 
the beft and wife of their fchool, ‘to have the courage or te- 
merity to affault the principles, not of the Chrittian church, 
but of that corrupted part of it which moft refembies paganifm, 
the church of Rome. Let them fet about this great work in 
perfon, with incredible ‘perfeverance, vifiting all the countries 
where faint-worfhip is now eftablifhed. Let them preach and 
write the. pureft_tenets. of natural religion, to which the human 
mind every where affents. Letthem demonftrate the falfity and 
impofture of the papal fyitém, particularly in multiplying ‘the 
obje&ts of divine worfhip. ‘This, we know, has been done 
with all the'precifion of proof and certainty, by our proteftant 
divines. Yet the ‘popifh ‘eftablifhment has fubfitted above a 
thoufand years; and will fabGift in all its grandeur and opu- 
lence, till the time appoioted for its fubverfion in the decrees of 
heaven, and recorded in the archives of Chrittianity. 
© On ‘the foregoing fuppofition, thould the papal eftablith- 
ment be affaulted in its ftrong holds at Rome, Madrid, or 
“Lifbon’; the bold preacher. either of natural religion or tke 
primitive gofpel, fo far from fuce¢eding in his enterprize, would 
be the victim of the inquifition, and his opinions would expir 
with his pérfon. 3 , 
‘ Should this argument be oppofed, by alleging the won- 
derful fuccefs, that has attended Luther’s great and daring 
atchievement; I fhould not hefitate, to afcribe the prevalence of 
the reformation in the fixteenth century to the fame omnipod- 
tent though not miraculous prote€tion, which watched over the 
original fortunes of Chriftianity. 
‘ What can be effected by force Or polity in propagating’ this 
‘cxleftial fyitem hath been exemplified ‘in fome memorable in- — 
flances. The Crufades which exhaufted ‘the combined powers 
of Europe, in the 2th and 13th centuries, made few or no con- 
verfions in Afia: while the apoftles, arméd with no power but 
of miraclés, carried their doétrine beyond the bounds of the 
Roman empire, and tothofe regions into which:their conquer- — 
ing armies had nevér penetrated. A réligion which difclaims 
“all force, and refts on perfuafion only, and at the fame time 
afpires to univerfality, can only juftify its claim by minactgs: 
- and if its pretenfions are juftified by the event, the effect is pro- 
perly ‘miraculots and divine. . 
»  @ What may be done'in fuch an enterprize merely’ by human 
counfcls, was exemplified in- the beginning of this age, in the 
plaufible but unfuccefsful attempt to introduce the .Chriftian 
. religion 
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réligion into the empire of China. Notwithflanding the con- 
currence of many favourable circumftances, the Miffionaries 
were obliged to take a final leave of that empire in mpccxx : 
and few if any veftiges of their religious labours are now re- 
maining in China, where the ancient worfhip of the heavens, 
of their ancefiors, princes, legiflators, and of Confucius, is 
ftill the eftablithed religion. It is eafy co affign the true reafons 
of the failure of that enterprize. The chicane, the artifice,,the 
concealment of the truth, the impious compliance with falfhood, 
and the fcandalous diffenfions of the Chinefe miffions, were thé 
very reverfe of that facred fimplicity, with which the gofpel 
was diffafed over the Roman empire. Not that the fuccefs of 
this arduous enterprize can poflibly be accounted for from any 
natural or human caufes.. The agents in that great work were 
fo difproportioned to the attempt and its effect, ‘as to leave 
the glory of a divine and miraculous energy clear and unequi- 
vocal. From every circumitance of the prevalence of Chriftia- 
nity; from the nature of the religion, the character of its 
teachers, and the conduct of the moft powerful and arbitrary 
government in fapport of a moft inveterate and politic fuper- 
ition: we muft conclude, that the fubverfion of gentilifm 
and the eftablifhment of Chriftianity was miraculous and divine. 

‘ That the age of Auguftus was ‘* the fullnefs of time,” and 
the moft-fuitable for the fending the son oF cop to redeem 
the world, hath been fhewn by many writers. Origen, who 
has anticipated moft of the arguments of the moderns, fays 
much in few words*. At the conclufion of his fecond book 
againft Celfus, he exprefles the juft inference which follows 
from an attentive furvey of the ancient polytheifm: ** I know 
not, fays Origen, whether a mere man, who attempted to fow 
the feeds of his own opinions in religion over all the world, 
could be able, without the affiftance of God, to effect his de- 
fign,; and could rife fuperior to all the obftacles, which op- 
pofed the prevalence of his doctrine, from kings and gover- 
nours, from the Roman fenate, from the magiftrates in all 
countries, and from the-people. How could mere humanity, 
having nothing higher in itfelf, convert fo great a multitude? 
— But Curisr effefted thefe things,-and ftill effe&s them, 
notwithftanding the oppofition of the unbelieving jews and 
Gentiles; becaufe he was the power of Gop, and the wifdom 
of the rue FatuHer.” 

‘ Several important confequences follow, from the nature 
and genius of the Pagan eftablifhment. 

‘1, Aneftablifhment of fuch ftrength and duration could 
not have been fhaken by any Suman power inferior to its Own. 

‘ 2, The intelleGual blindnefs of man, in the Auguitan and 
all preceding ages of gentilifm, required a divine revelation to 
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illuminate his mind in the principles of theifm, and to redeem 
him from his vices and fuperftitions, 

‘ 3. The fubverfion of this portentous fabric of idolatry is a 
fafficient proof of a divine revelation having been actually an- 
nounced to the world, 

‘ 4. It is our duty to.confider, that the evidence for the 
Chriftian religion refulting from this and other proofs is not 
impaired by length of time : and convinced by thefe atteftations, 
we ought without fufpence to believe and obey the gofpel of 
Jesus Curist, as being made tous of God, wifdom and righteouf- 
nefs, and redemption and fan&ification. 

‘ Any perfon at all acquainted with antiquity, muft acknow- 
ledge the extirpation of idolatry to have been folely the effect 
of the Chriftian religion; which it could not have effe€ted by 
fuch weak inftruments, had it not,been the revelation and pe- 
culiar care of heaven. ‘So plain a fact as that great revolution 
in the religion of mankind is, in the elegant expreffion of an 
able defender of revelation, ‘* an additional proof that our re- 
ligion is from God, adds another motive to the power of its in- 
fluence, and another ray to the fplendour of its evidence.” * 

‘ If then we feek for demonftrations of the truth of the 
Chriftian religion; here we have one founded on the moft evi- 
dent and ftriking fact. ; 

« Another refleétion is no lefs certain. Tur woritp BY 
WISDOM KNEW. NoT Gop. If the modern world can boatft of 
fuperiour wifdom, itis the gift of revelation: and our philofo- 
phers of the prefent age, had they been contemporaries of So- 
crates and Plato, of Varro and Cicero, would have made their 
adorations to the whole rabble of Pagan idols.’ 


The author adds fome remarks on the flattering picture of 
heathenifm, drawn by the author of a late hiftory on the 
decline of the Roman Empire, and then concludes this vo- 
lume ; intending in the fequel to obviate the feveral objeftions 
to primitive Chriftianity advanced in that hiftory, to reprefent 
the arduous conteft, fuftained by. the Chriftian religion againft 
the idolatrous eftablifhment, for near 400 years, and ter- 
‘minated by the fubverfion of paganifm under Theodofius the 
Great. ‘ 

At the end.of each letter this learned writer has fubjoined 
a great number of hiftorica] notes, which are extremely proper 
in a work of this nature; but the generality of readers, we are 

' perfuaded, would rather with to fee them immediately below 
the text, than at a confiderable diftance from the paflages to 
which they relate. aes 


* 
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Letters to the Rev. Dr. Worthington, in Anfwer to his late 
Publication, intitled, © An impartial Enquiry into the Cafe of 
the Gofpel Demoniacks.’ By Hugh Farmer, 8vo, 35. 64. 
fewed, Robinfon, 


D*: Worthington’s enquiry was publifhed in the latter part 

of laft year, and is mentioned in our Review for O&ober, 
with fome occafional ftri€tures. It was an unmerciful attack 
upon Mr. Farmer’s Effiay on the Demoniacs of the New Tefta- 
ment; and therefore, it has given occafion to thefe Letters, 
in which the author endeavours to vindicate himfelf and his 
performance againit the cenfures and objeCtions of his. ad- 
verfary. 

In the Effay Mr. Farmer undertook to prove, that the po 
feffing demons, fpoken of in the New Teftament, were the 
deities of the Heathens, or fuch human fpirits, as, after the 
diffolution of their bodies, were fuppofed tobe converted into 
demons. 

In fupport of this opinion, he obferves, that the fcripture 
never defcribes more than one evil fpirit by the word devil, 
and never reprefents any perfor as pofieffed by the devil, or 
by devils, not even in a fingle inftance, notwithftanding the 
great frequency, with which the evangelifts fpeak on the fub- 
jet of poffeffions. In all the inftances, in which the term 
devils occurs in the Englifh tranflation of the New Teftament, 
the original word is Sasuoves, Saspcvicd, demons, and not dya- 
Cores, from whence comes the Englifh word devil, 

In order to determine who thefe demons were, it is hhewn 
in the Effay, that the ancient Heathens and Jews, and the 
primitive Chriftians, did all agree in reprefenting them as no 
other than human fpirits. From thefe premifes the following 
conclufion is drawn: viz. that the facred writers having given 
us no notice of their ufing the word in a new or peculiar fenfe, 
did certainly employ it, in reference to pofitfhions, in the 
fame fenfe, in which alk other perfons did. To, fuppofe the 
contrary would be to fuppofe, that they intended to deceive 
their readers. 





‘Jt is the more neceflary, fays the author, to allow, that 
the Evangelifts when {peaking of poffefling demons did not refer 
to any other than human fpirits, as they knew, that to fuch 
{pirits the term demons was applied by the Heathens, and by 
the authors of the Septuagint. Nay, they have themfelves 
nfed it to defcribe fuch dead men, as the fuperftition of the 
Heathens deified *, and corrupt Chriftians have propofed as 


objects of worfhip +. It can bear ‘no other meaning in any of 





# 1 Cor. x. 20,214. + 1 Tim.iv.i. Rev. ix. 20, 
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the paffages in the New Tefiament, in which it occurs without 
having any relation to poffeflions, as was fhewn by a diftingt 
examination of each.’ 


Dr. Worthington, in his Enquiry, refers poffeffions to the 
devil, or the chief of the fallen angels; he afferts, that he is 
the chief author of them; and attempts to juftify the Englith 
tranflation in rendering the Greek word demon by devils; he 
affirms, that as God is the author of all geod, fo the devil 
is the author of all evil; and that he is juftly to be reckoned 
the evil principle; he undertakes to fhew, that Ja:poy, de- 
mon, is. a name belonging to the devil, and given to him by 
. ancient Heathen writers; that the Jews held only one. prince 
of demons; that demonarch was a term never applied by 
them to any but the devil; and that, according to the lan- 
guage of Chriftianity, his apoftles, andthe primitive Chriftians, 
pofieffing demons were not human fpirits, but apoftate an- 
gels, &c. 

In the fecond Letter the author anfwers thefe objections, 
and produces feveral arguments to; corroborate what .he had 
before afferted, that the Heathens, the Jews, the founders of 
Chriftianity, and the primitive Chriftians, were all agreed in 
confidering them as human fpirits. 


But, fays his opponent, ‘ as thefe fpirits were judged capas 


ble of entering the bedies of mankind, I would. fain know, 
where the difference lies, with regard to the argument, be- 
tween fuch poffleflions, and poffeflions by other evil fpirits.’ 

The letter-writer replies: ‘ Were the’ reality of poffeffions 
to be taken for granted, it would, { allow, be a matter of 
very little moment, to determine who the poffeffing {pirits 
were. But as the reality of pofleflions is the main point in 
queftion, it is of great importance to determine, whether the 
caufe, to which they are referred, be capable, of producing 
fuch effets. If the pofieffing demons, fpoken of in the New 
Teftament were Heathen Gods, that is, fuch human fpirits, 
as were thought to become deities, then the fcripture furnithes 
us with two unanfwerable objections againft the reality of 
their poffefions. For the fcripture both afferts the utter im- 
potence of all the Heathen Gods; and gives fuch an account 
of the ftate of departed fpirits, as is abfolutely inconfiftent 
with their haying any power of entering the bodies of man- 
kind,’ 

In the third letter Mr. Farmer ftates what he confiders as 
the true notion of demoniacs. 

¢ Demoniacs, fays he, or if I may be allowed the expreffion, 
demonized perfons, were fuch as were thovght to have a de- 
mon 
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aon or demons, not only within them, but infpiring and 
aGuating them, fufpending the faculties of their minds, and 
governing the members of their bodies. The demons were 
fuppofed to inform the bodies of the pofleffed, in the fame 
manner as their own fouls did “at °all other times. Hence it 
came to pafs, that every thing faid or done by the domoniacs 
was oftet afcribed to the indwelling demons. Demoniacs 
having been educated in the common opinion concerning the 
nature and reality of pofleffions, did, as’ it was natural to fup- 
pofe they would, frequently fancy themfelves to be poffeffed. 
Accordingly, we find them addreffing the {pirits they fuppofed 
to be within them, and fpeaking aiid a@ing in conformity to 
the apprehended fentiments and inclinations of thofe fpirits. 
They either conceived of themfelves as being demons, or {poke 
in the fame manner, as if they had been fuch ; becaufe they 
confidered themfelves as’ fpeaking in their name, aad under 
their influence. 

‘ The peculiar fymptoms of demoniacal poffeffion were 
certain kinds of infanity, fuch as the ancients could not‘account 
for by natural caufes, and feemed to argue the feizure of the 
underftanding by a malevolent demon, who iaftigated the un 
happy patient to every thing that was extravagant, and i inja- 
jurious to himfelfand others, It has been fhewa, that amon 
the Greeks, the Latins, the Jews, and orher eaflera people, 
infanity was an infeparable effe& of poffelfion; that amongft 
the primitive Chriftians repated demoniacs were all mad, me+ 
Jancholy, or epileptic perfons; and that fuch likewife were ali 
the demoniacs of the New Teftament. The fymptoms of the 
latter are the very fame with thofe of the demoniacs defcribed 
in other ancient writings, and are all maniacal or epileptic.’ 

Dr. Worthington has alledged, that this is a queftion of 
fats, that fads are objeéts of fenfe, &c. 

In anfwer to thefe objeions our author fhews, x. that the 
pefleffion and difpofieffion of demons, as they are explained 
in the Enquiry, even fuppofing them to be real fa&ts, are not 
in their own nature objeéts of fenfe: and therefore cannot be 
fupported by the teftimony of fenfe. 2. That the reality of 
poffeflions and difpofleffions neither was, nor could fitly be, 
eftablithed by the authority of Chrift and his apofles,— * For 
the mitacles performed upon the dembniacs, ‘like thofe per- 
formed upon other perfons, were defigned for the conviction, 
not of believers but unbelievers. They do not fuppofe faith 
jn the authority of Chrift, but beger it. Confequently the 
nature of thefe miracles is to be judged ‘of by natural reafon 
alone, not by an authority, which is not admitted previous te 
their performance — 3. That the language of the New Tef- 
J 4 tament 
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tament relative to pofleffions did always imply certain outward 
and fenfible fymptoms and effects ; but was ufed principally to 
exprefs thofe fymptoms and effe&s, and commonly without 
any other intention. 4. That Chrift and his apoftles might 
defcribe the diforder and cure of demoniacs in the popular 
language, that is, by poffeffions and dilpoffeffions, without 
making themfelves anfwerable for the hypothefis, on which this 
language was originally founded. 

_. Inthe two following letters the author anfwers fome other 
objeGions, and obferves, that Dr. Worthington’s hypothefis is 
fo far from promoting the credit of revelation, that it is in- 
jurious to it, in all its moft efit ntial articles, 

In his Enquiry the do€tor has aflerted, that as God is the 
author of all. good, fo the devil is the author of all evil; that 
he is juftly to be reckoned the evil principle; that God fome- 
times gives the devil great power over the elements, the brute 
creation, the perfons of men, &c. 

This doétrine, fays our author, is inconfiftent with innu- 
merable paflages of {cripture, which reprefent God as the only 
fovereign of the world, who alone can controul the operation 
of natural cavfes. This doétrine fubverts the very foundation of 
all truft in God, and refignation to his difpofals. It is de- 
ftruétive alfo of the virtue and happinefs of mankind. Under 
the influence of this very do&rine, the benighted heathens af- 
cribed their frofts and tempefts, their difappointments and 
difeafes, and all the evils of the creation to a, malevolent fpi- 
rit; and thereby plunged themfelves into all the guilt and all the 
mifery of the moft direful fuperftition. 

2, The do&trine of real poffeffions fubverts another funda- 
mental principle of revealed religion, namely, the nullity of all 
the heathen gods, or their abfolute inability to do either good 
or harm to mankind, 

3. This notion deftroys the evidence of revelation. ‘ For 
if evil fpirits can perform miracles, how fhall we fupport the 
authority of thefe works? How {fhall we vindicate the repre- 
fentation made of them in fcripture, as works appropriate to 
God; or the ufe which the {cripture makes of them, as 
in .themfelves authentic and decifive evidences ef a divine 
miffion? 

4. This hypothefis cafts the greateft refle€tion upon the ole 
racter and conduét of Chrift and his apoftles,.. ‘ Our Saviour 
told the unbelieving Jews, ‘* The works that I ‘do in my Fa- 
ther’s name, they bear witnefs of me.” Among thefe works, 
he reckons his cafting out demons, to which he refers his moft 
maliciots enemies, Herod and the pharifees, ‘for conviction. 
Now, if you place this miracle in barely ejecting a fpiritual 
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and invifible being from the human body, and reft even the : 
fact itfelf, his being reje&ted, upon the teftimony and authority ) 
of Chrift, you make him offer his enemies an evidence of his | 
miffion, which in itfelf could carry no conviction, and which 
therefore would have been received as an infult; and you make | 
him urge his authority, before he had eftablifhed it, and in or- | 
der to fupport the proof he gave of it to thofe, by whom. it 
was not acknowledged. According to your mifreprefentation 
of him, our Saviour, inftead of faying, with refpe& to difpof- 
feffions, ** The works that I do, they bear witnefs of me,” | 
ought to have faid, ** I bear witne’s of my works.” But no | 
fuch abfurdity can be fixed on him, who was the wifdom of 
God, as well as the power of God, | 
‘ With refpe& to the apoftles and evangelifts, confider, I | 
entreat you, in how odious a light you place them. They | 
profefs to give us a hiftory of the great faéts, upon which | 
Chriftianity is founded ; and tell us, that they were careful to. 
‘yelate only fuch, as they were either eye-witnefles of them- | 
felves, or concerning which they had received certain inform-~ 
ation from others. But I have already fhewn, that you make 
if) them atteft faéts, which, fuppofing them to be true, could 
not’ be known to be fo, unlefs by fupernatural revelation, 
‘which the evangelifts did not pretend to. You fink the cha- 
racer and credit of the evangelifts in another view: for you 
make them refer to a fupernatural agency thole manical fymp- | 
“toms, which are known to proceed from natural caufes; and 1 
thus to give a fallacious account of the conftitution of na- 
ture ; and fet reafon (our only inftruétor in natural things) 
at variance with revelation. Nor is it merely in thefe yiews, | 





but in many others, elfewhere taken notice of, that your doc- 
‘trine has .expofed Chriftianity to contempt; and not only to 
have attorded matter of impious mockery to men of a profane 
difpofition, but (I fpeak it from ahowledge) proved a ftumbling 
block even to ferious and upright minds.’ 

The author concludes with fome candid acknowledgements 
refpefting the ‘ ability aad addrefs’ which his opponent has 
difcovered in the defence of his opinion; and fome remarks 
on the abfurdity of mifreprefentation and calumny, in a con- | 
troverfy, wherein the difcovery or advancement of truth is | 
the objec in view. 

They, who have read the Efflay on Demoniacs with appro | 
bation will be equally pleafed with thefe Letters, as they | 
bring the argument into a narrower compafs, prefent it under 
different views, and confirm it by many additional obfervations. | 
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Skercbes of the Lives and Writings of the Ladies of France, Ade 
arefed to Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. By Ann Thicknefle. Vol. J, 
vo. 25.64. fewed. Brown. 7 





{° muft be acknowleged to the honour of France, that no 
other country has ever produced fo great a number of wo- 
men diftinguifhed-for their literary talents, whether this be ow- 
img to any peculiar advantages derived from nature, or to the 
general vivacity ofthe nation, During almoft thefe three cen- 
turies they feem to have maintained a conftant rivalfhip with 
the writers of the other fex, to whom, a few excepted, they 
can hardly be reckoned inferior, if not in the more abftrufe 
parts of fcience, at leaft in the vigour of underftanding, and 
a brilliant difplay of genius. 

The firft lady upon the lift is the celebrated Heloife, who is 
followed by Marguerite de Valois, filter to Francis I. and queen 
of Navarre. This lady was born at Angotleme in the year 
1492. She was firft married to the duke d’Alengon, and af- 
terwards to Henry d’Albert, king of Navarre. She poflefled 
a lively fancy, which on fome occafios however led her be- 
yond the bounds of difcretion. The writings fhe publifhed were, 
Le Miroir de Pame Pécherefle, and Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, 
a collection of ftories partly founded in faét, and partly fice 
titious. 

The next is Louife Labe, born in 1527, Being extremely 
handfome, and the wife of a rope-maker, fhe obtained the ap- 
pellation of la belle Cordiere. Befides her beauty and genius, 
fhe was alfo diftinguifhed by a fingular tafte for military ex- 
ercifes ; in fo much, that before the fixteenth year of her age, 
fhe ferved at the fiege of Perpignan, where fite took the 
name of Capitaine Loys. The beft of her compofitions is a 
romance, entitled Debat de Folie, &d’Amour, of which Mrs. 
Thickneffle has given a general account. 

Contemporary with the preceding were, Clemence de Bourges, 
eminent for her poetical talents, and Pernette de Guillet, who 
compofed many Latin poems. 

Next follow Madeline, and Catherine des Roches, the mother 
and daughter, who both died of the plague, on the fame day, 
in 1587; with Georgette de Montenay, and Anne de Mar- 
quetz, all contemporaries, and chiefly diftinguifhed for their 
poetical compofitions ; as were alfo Marie de Brame, Marie de 
Romien, and Marfeille d’Altouvitis. 

The hiftory is then adorned with the name of another Mar- 
guerite de Valois, daughter of Henry II. and wife of Henry 
IV. of France. Of this celebrated lady Mrs. Thickneffe juftly 
ebferves, that 
* Her 
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« Her indifcretions, and love of gallantry were unpardonable, 
—She was of an unfettled and wavering difpofition ; her con- 
dué full of inconfiftency ; and her life an odd mixture of plea- 
fure, diffipation, and devotion.—One while fhe prattifed 
Chriftian charity ; at another, fhe was guilty of the higheft 
injuftice. In fhort,. her time was equally divided between her 
confeflor and her cicifbeo: and it is certainly true, that fhe 
at lat became fo abandoned, that Henry ftrongly folicited the 
pope to annul his marriage, and gave in the famous manifefto 
which contained the hiftory of this princefs’s licentious life. 
If any thing could be alledged in favour of the queen, that 
could poffibly palliate her conduct, it was the ill treatment fhe 
received from Henry, who neglected her foon after their mar- 
riage.” . , 

We are next prefented with Catharine de Parthenay, bora in 
1554. She was daughter of a nobleman of Soubife, and fae- 
ceflively married two men of quality, by the latter of whom 
fhe had. the famous duke de Roban. She compofed many 
theatrical pieces, of which howeyer none was ever printed, 
except the Tragedy of Holopherne, acted at Rochelle with 
great applaufe. 

Anne de Partheny, aunt to the laft mentioned lady, was alfo 
wel] known for her literary abilities, but none of her writings 
were ever publifhed. | 

Next follow the names of Anne de Sequier, Elifene de 
Crenne, Antoniette de Loyne, Suzanne Habert, Efther de 
Beauvais, Nicole Etienne, Modefte Depuis, Philibert de Fleurs, 
Jeanne Flore, Anne Bino, Marguerite de Cambis, Marie de 
Coteblanch, Madeleine Defchamps, Madeleine Chemereau, 
Anne de Greville, Madame La Vicomtefle D’Anchy, Madeleine 
de L’Aubefpine ; Lucrece, Diane, and Camille de Morel ; 
Frangoife Hubert, and. Claude Catherine de Clermont ; fome 
of whom were diftinguifhed for their learning, ahd ot hets for 
different degrees of genius. 

The lady that fucceeds is Mademoifelle de Gournay, a great 


favourite of cardinal Richlieu. Afterwards comes Louife-Mar- - 


Suerite of Lorraine, princefS of Conti, born in 1582, and 
Madeleine de Scuderi. 

‘ This celebrated lady was born at Havre.de Grace, in 1607, 
and in her.early infancy difcovered fuch an extraordinary ge- 
nius, fuch ftrength of underftanding, joined to fuch. delicacy 
of tafte, that fhe was looked upon as the greateft prodigy of 
the age, But nature, that beftowed on her thefe rare and 
ineftimable qualities, denied her even the fmalleft portion of 
external charms; and as the famous Péliffon (with whom fhe 
was intimately connected) was not more fortunate in his per- 
fon, 
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fon; they were both the fubje& of much raillery, and the 
bon mots of all the celebrated wits of their time.—But if Ma- 
demoifelle de Scudéri had not the frivolous advantages of be- 
ing a pretty woman, fhe juftly acquired the reputation of be- 
ing a wile, ingenious, and, above all, a good woman. They 
gave her the name of Sappho, with whom fhe was compared, 
for her fine fenfe, and outré figure ; but the purity of her man- 
ners rendered her much fuperior to that celebrated Lefbian. 
The hotel de Rambouillet was, at that time, the center of wit 
and knowledge, of which Mademoifelle de Scudéri was ad- 
mitted a member, and foon after became its’ principal orna- 
ment. Neceffity, rather than tafte or inclination, induced her 
to compofe romances ; for at that time, as well as this, thofe 
kind of productions were read with avidity, being greatly in 
vogue; and the name of Scudéri, which her brother. had al- 
ready made famous, acquired new glory by the works of this 
modern Sappho.—The academy des Ricovrati, of Padua, re- 
ceived her as a member, in the room of the celebrated Heléne 
Cornaro, after the death of that lady. All the other aca- 
demies, where women aré admitted, were alfo defirous to re- 
ceive her. In fhort, her uncommon merit, and reputation, 
procured her from all ranks and orders of people, and even 
from ftrangers, the moft ample teftimonies of their-efteem and 
admiration.’ | 

The writer of the Sketches next delivers an account of Ma- 
dame de Motteville, daughter of a nobleman, and born.in 
1615. This lady is followed by Antoniette Bourignon, fo well 
known for her religious difcourfes; Ninon L’Enclos, chiefly 
diitinguifhed for her gallantries ; and the Comtefle de la Suze, 
whofe genius was principally adapted to elegiac compofition. 

The ladies next mentioned are queen Chriitina of Sweden, 
the countefs de Bregy, the duchefs of Nemours, the mar- 
chionefs de Sevigny, Mademoifelle de Montpenfier, Elonore de 
Rohan, daughter to the duke of Montbazon, Mademoifelle 
Cofnard, Mademoifelle de S. Balmont, Francoife Pafcal, Mar- 
guerite Buffet, Jacquette Guillaume, Madame de 1’Efclache, 
Mademoifelle Certain, Mademoifelle de Blémur, Julie d’An- 
gennes, Mademoifelle de la Vigne, and comteffe de la Fayette. 

Mrs. Thickneffe has not only enlivened her work with anec- 
dotes and charaéters of the ladies fhe mentions, but alfo given 
a general account of their moft confpicuous productions, ac- 
companied with pertinent remarks ; and we doubt not of her 
affording yet greater entertainment in the fubfequent part of 
her Sketches, 
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A fafe and cafy Remedy propofed for the Relief of the Stone. and 
Gravel, the Scurvy, Gout, &c. and for the Deftru@ion of Worms 
in the Human Body. By Nathaniel Hulme, M.D. 4to. 24. 

‘ Robinfon. 


7s remedy here advifed by Dr. Hulme is the fame as that 
which he recommended laft year, in the cure of the ftone *. 
It confifts of a folution of falt of. tartar in water, the admi- 
niltration of which is to be followed by a fuitable quantity of 
the fmall fpirit of vitriol, given likewife in water, fo that the 
mixture of thefe medicines may produce fixed air in the fto- 
mach. The efficacy of this method of cure, Dr. Hulme now 
confirms by four other cafes which have fallen under his own 
obfervation, as well as by a cafe tranfmitted by Dr. Hoffack, 
at Colchefter, and ‘one of the fame nature by Mr. Kipping, 
apothecary at Brighthelmftone., 

Befides farther afcertaining the good effeéts of this medi- 
cine in the ftone, Dr. Hulme informs us that he has alfo 
found it prove fuccefsful in the fcurvy, gout, heétic fevers, 
dyfentery, fome kinds of diarrhoea, and worms. He gives 
the following account of his motives for trying it in the 
gout, with the beneficial confequences that enfued. 

‘ What firlt induced me to give the above-mentioned re- 
medy to perfons liable to the gout, was a converfation I had 
on this fubje&, fome time ago, with an ingenious friend ; who 
told me he had long entertained an opinion, that the chief 
caufe of that difeafe is a retention of too much fixed air in the 
body, which ought to be difcharged, chiefly by the pores. of 
the fkin. Hence the gout, faid he, is more prevalent, ceseris 
paribus, in cold thanin warm Climates; in fedentary perfons, 
than in thofe who wfe much exercife. Hence alfo the lux- 
urious and athletick man will be peculiarly fubje& to this 
complaint, from his high mode of living, and drinking plen- 
tifully of fuch liquids as abound with fixed air; fuch as wines 
of various kinds, malt liquors and cyder. .He obferved, at 
the fame time, that Dr. Macbride, in his Experimental Ei- 
fays, was the only author he had met with, who had thrown 
out a hint of this kind, This opinion feemed very plaufible 
and ingenious. The difficulty then was how to come at. the 
fact by experiment. After fome reflection I imagined, that if 
a medicine abounding with fixed air, were given daily for a 
length of time to perfons greatly fubjeé&t to the gout, it would 
bring the matter to a pretty full proof. For if the difeafe was 
really owing to fixed air, then this method fhould increafe the 
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* See Crit, Rev. vol. xliii, p. 473. 
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malady, and bring on gouty complaints; buton trial it feemed 
to have had quite the contrary effe&, as far as a judgment may 
be formed from the two following cafes. 

* R. J. aged feventy-two years, of a robuft habit of body, 
had been fubje&t to the gout twenty-nine years. He fome- 
times had a fit twice a ‘year, but always once, and that com- 
monly in the autumn. It generally continued upon him one, 
two, or three months. The firft joint of the great toe, in 
one, or both feet; was the part principally affe@ted. Some- 
times his head, fometimes his ftomach, fuffefed. The dif- 
order alfo fell upon the joints of the fingers, and would fre- 
quently affe& the whole hand. By repeated attacks of this 
kind, he has quite loft the ule of feveral joints of the fingers. 
He is fubje& to no other complaint, and in general, his appe- 
tite is very good, and he ufes a moderate degree of exercife. 
He took the medicine daily, for half a year together. The 
quantity, for the firft three or four months, was fifteen grains 
of falt of tartar, three times a day, diluted with three ounces 
of pure water; taking immediately afterwards the fame quan- 
tity of wate, acidulated with as much weak fpitit of vitriol 
as would faturate that portion of alkali. He then took 
double the quantity of the alkali and acid, mixed together in 
a peculiar manner ; but only repeated it night and morning. 
The medicine in both forms agreed with him perfealy well 
through the whole courfe ; and he enjoyed a better ftate of 
health, after he began to take it, than he had done before 
for many years paft. ‘The gout did not in the leaft return this 
laft autumn. | 

« J. M. aged fifty-fix, had been afflifed with the govt ten 
years. ‘The fit generally came on in the month of January or 
February, and continued three or four weeks; but the lJaft 
paroxyfm he had, held him thirteen weeks, The great toe 
was the part principally affe&ted, which firit grew painful and 
inflamed, then fwelled ; but as the tumour increafed, the pain 
was alleviated. The pain was more fevere in’ the night than 
in the day. The diforder feldom affeéted both feet at the 
fame time, but firft one and then the other, The fkin during 
the fit, was generally hot and dry; and the body coftive. 
This laft year both his hands were greatly affe&ted, but chiefly 
the right ; and a cretaceous concretion formed in the middle 
joint of the ring-finger of the right hand. He took the me- 
dicine daily, as in the laft mentioned cafe, for the {pace of four 
months, and obferved that it gave him unofual fpirits; and 


‘he has had no gouty complaints fince.’ 


Dr. Hulme has fubjoined an extemporaneous method of im- 


-ptegnating water, and other liquids, with fixed air; by fimple 
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mixture only, without the affiftance of any apparatus, or com- 
plicated ‘machine. The great diligence he ‘diftovers in en~ 
déavouring to extend the utility of a medicine fo fimple and 
eafily procured, is highly commendable, and we wifh that 
the feveral Cafes which he has related in fupport of its ‘good 
effets, may be followed by others of fufficient authority to 
eftablith the practice. 
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Der néuefte Religions Zuftand in Holland. The prefent State of Religion i 
Holland, delineated by the rev. Adam Fea Erneft oh.” Sen 
Gotha. (German.) : 





A Short but inftructive and entertaining performance in two fec- 
tions: the firft treats of the prefent ftate of the Lutheran, Me- 
nonift, Armenian, Reformed and Herrenhut churches in Holland 
to which a fuccinét account of the meetings of the Quakers, of the 
Armenic church, of the Rheinfburgers, and of the Hattemifts has 
been added in the Preface. The fecond feétion relates the lateft 
theological difputes in Holland, concerning the beft method of 
preaching, the right of patronage, the ecclefiaftical rights of the 
Reformed, their fymbolical books, and toleration, the falvation of 
Heathens, and the virtue of Socrates. The account is accurate 
faithful, and interefting. . 
The tafte and methed hitherto prevailing in the Dutch fermons 
feem to be nearly related to that of the famous father Gerundio, 
and rather furprifing in a country furrounded with models and ex- 
amples of more natural and rational inftruétion. The Dutch 
preachers generally expound whole books of the Bible, without 
ever omitting any fingle verfe, or even words, whiether eafy or dif- 
ficult. In thefe minute expofitions they ftudioufly collect and dif- 
play all the grammatical,critical, antiquarian, and otherlearning,they 
can poffibly come at ; and, the fermon moft heavily encumbered with 
fich mifplaced erudition,.is moft admired and valued. Nar are they 
deftitute of allegories and other tropes and curiofities of the fame 
kind, Our author himfelf once affifted at a fermon on Solomon’s 
Canticle, iii. 9. from which inftructive text the preacher difplayed 
to his audience, the heart of a faithful communicant as a coitly 
chair of the heavenly Solomop; and then proceeded to explain with 
great ingenuity, the filyercolumns and the golden cover, the purple 
feat, and the beautifully inlaid bottom of that chair. This ftrange 
method of preaching was, indeed, in 1768, attacked and expofed 
by profeffor Hollebeck; in fome Latin differtations; but ftoutly de- 
fended by a number of preachers and profeflors, who fagacioufly and 
gravely proteited, that the natural and yational method of inftruc- 
tion recommended by their antagoniit would be apt to betray their 
auditors into herefies, fince it left them uninformed of the compre- 
henfive fenfe of the Bible, and that there were reafons to fear that 
ail the Dutch Chriftians might in time become mere Armenian he- 


retics; fince mankind were naturally infected with Arminianifm, | 


&c. Belle peroraifon, & digne de l’exorde ! 
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Neue Fabelu. New Fables. 8vo. Berlin. (German.) 


GEserally fpeaking, thefe Fables are original, ingenious, moftly 


fatirical, and rather calculated for grown peopie than for chil- 
dren; but ftili fufceptible of correction and improvement ; for in; 
ftance, that of * The two Camels.’ 
 £ Of two brother camels, in the train of a Turkifh army, one, from 
the difparity of their fate, belonged to a bafha, the other to a com- 
mon Arab foldier. The bafha’s camel was heavily laden, but co- 
yered witb Perfian carpets, and adorned with fplendid feathers; that 
of the Arab foldier was deftitute of covering, and carried only-the 
trifling baggage of his poor mafter. Once ona time the Arab hav- 
ing made fome booty, and placed it on his camel’s back, the 
beaft very frequently ftooped and refufed to proceed. Art thou 
not afhamed, thou daftardly wretch, cried the incenfed foldier, for 
thus refufing to carry fo trifling a burthen, whilft thy brother 
yonder, though much more heavily laden, trips along with fpirit and 
alacrity ? How can you praife my brother’s fpirit, replied the camel, 
when. it either arifes from his pride at his fplendid appearance, or 
from his being habituated to heavier burthens, or from his being 
more plentifully fed, or—A prophet’s curfe on thy or’s! cries the 
foldier, and thrufts his lance in the camel’s fide ; not contented with 
being a lazy beaft thyfeif, thou alfo trieft to depreciate thy brother’s 
mierit, merely becaufe he excells thee. Le, 

‘ Surely, the-camel was infpired by the fpirit of our fafhionable mo- 
ralifts, who woud fain degrade us to brutes, becaufe we cannot be 
angels.’ For virtues, though tinétured with the defeéts of human- 
ity, are yet better than.no virtue at all.” ! 

Yet, for aught that we find in the ftory, the meek, half-ftarved 
camel may have been very much in the right, and his brutal mafter 
very much in the wrong. Our fabulift will furely allow, that neg- 
Jeé&t, want of food, and of habitual exercife, muft deprefs the ftrength 
and {pirit of camels as well as of men; and in accounting for the 
difference of his carriage from that of his brother camel, the poor 
-beaft feems to have rather been willing to exculpate himfelf, than 
to depreciate the merits of his neighbour: and, of courfe, his paf- 
fionate matter ought not to have been applauded for juftnefs of re- 
mark ; but, by way of retribution for his brutality, left, for the fu- 
ture, to carry his own baggage and plunder, whether light or 
‘heavy, 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Gedanken eines Lehrers an der hohen SchulezuS... iber die heutigen 
Vorkehrungen in Betreffe der Geifilichkeit, mit einer Vorflellung an das 
Oberhaupt der Kirche. Thoughts of @ Profeffor in the Univerfity of 
S...., om” the prefent Meafures concerning the Clergy; with a Re- 
monflrance to the Chief of the Church. 8vo. Ratifbon, (German.) 





rT HE author of thefe Thoughts appears to be a fenfible and pa- 
triotic Catholic. He confeffes that two thirds of the regular 
clergy are utterly ufelefs ; and propofes to difmifs fuch as are unfit 
and fuperfluous from their convents. His remonftrance to the chiet 
of his church is written with the warm and undaunted fpirit of 


Poche 


_ truth. 
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Poehe di Ranieri Cafalbigi. 2 Vols. ‘vo. Livorne. 

Signor Cafalbigi is one of the beft imitators of Metaftafio. The 
firft volume of his works.contains two dramatical pieces, Orféo and 
Alcefte, with fome'dramatical fragments, The fecond, a number 
of odes, an eflay of a tranflation of Milton's Paradife Loft; of an 
ode of Gray, and Thompfon’s Hymn, with the Differtation, pre- 
fixed to the Parifian edition, on the works of Metattafio. 


Pitture, Sculture, Architetture delle Chiefe, Luoghi pubblici, Palazzi Gc» 
della Citta d’ Bologna. 12m0. Bologna. 


A faithful guide for travellers, to the moft remarkable works of 
art extant in the city of Bologna. 


2 
5 


La Filofofia, Poema in Verfi feiolti di Giufeppe Colpani. $vo. in Lucca. 


This poet fings the whole hiftory of philofophy to his- beloved 
Nice, in three eafy and elegant cantos. 


Scelta da’ Idilt di Gefner tradotti del Tedefco. vo. Napoli. 


- An excellent tranflation of Mr.Gefner’s rural poems, by don 
Aurelio de Giorgi Bertola; who has prefixed to it a preface on the 
ftudy of nature, and on defcriptive poetry, and who promifes to 
tranflate feveral other German poems, particularly Mr, Gefner’s 
Death of Abel.. 


L’Hiftoire des fouverains Pontifes qui ont fiégé dans Avignon, 40, 
Avignon. 
A faithful, impartial, and well written work. 


Précis hiflorique de la Vie de Jefus Chrift, de fa Dorine, de fes Mira- 
cles, et del’ Etabliffement de fon Exlife, accompagné de Reflexions & de 
Penfées choifies fur le Religion G& fur lIncredulité, &c. Par feu M. 
Tricallet, &c. Nouvelle Edition. 

A compilation, containing a large extraét from bifhop Boffuet’s 
Difcourfe on Univerfal Hiftory, and from St. Chryfoftem and Se. 
Auguftin; to which felect reflexions from various other well known 
works have been fubjoined. 


Synonymes Latins & leurs différentes Significations, Pig, Gardin da 
Meinil. 120, Paris. 


An excellent fchool-book. 


Elemens de Ta&tique démontrés géométriquement; Oxuvrage Allemand, 
orné de Planches, compojé en 1771, par un Officier del’ Etat Major des 
Troupes Pruffiennes; traduit en Frangois par 2. le Baron de Hol- 
zendorf, fc. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 


The original is the produétion of a judicious and fkilful officer ¢ 
and the tranflation made by another, well verfed in the fubjeét and 
the language. 


Der wohlthetige Unbekannte, eine Familien Scene ven Heinrich Leopold 
Wagner; or, The Unknown Benefactor, a Family Scene. 800 
Frankfurt on the Mayn, (German.) 
Montefquieu (for his name needs no epithet) once gave himfelf 

the pleafure to redeem an unfortunate captive from flavery, to re- 
ftore him to his family, and effectually to preclude his difcoverfing 
his unknown redeemer. This difcovery was made only by chance, 
and fome time after Montefquieu’s death. ‘Fhis noble action, fo 
interefting and amiable in itfelf, has here, very defervedly and ju- 
dicioufly, been made the fubjeé& of a fine drama, and of a general 
and lafiing applaufe. 

Voly XLV, March, 1773. Q | Glaw- 
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Glaubenfoekenntnifs “eines Carthzufers, welches bey Abbrechung einer 
Zelle im Waifenhaufe zu Bafel A. 1766, &c. or, The Confeffion of 
Faith of a Carthufian Monk, found at the Demolitionof a Cell in the 
Orphan houfe at Bafel, in 1766. 8vo. Bafil. | 
A remarkable memorial of very pure untainted Chriftianity, 

anterior tothe Reformation, and written in 1456. The pious and 

fenfible Carthufian referved his worfhip and confidence to his God 
and Redeemer alone; without putting any truft in the merits and 
interceffion of creatures. ! 


Nic. Dav. Gaubii, Med. et Chem. Prof. Sermones II. Academici, de 
Regimine Mentis quod Medicorum eft. Acceffit A. H. Boerhaave Ser- 
mo Acad. de iis que Virum Medicum perficiunt © exornant. Editio 

' tertta. 8vo. Argentorati. 

A correct new edition of fome excellent academical fpeeches, 


Les derniéres Avantures de Jean d’Alban. Fragment des Amours Al- 

faciennes. 8voe. Iverdon, 

- A drama overcaft with the gloom of a deep romantic melan- 

choly. 

De la LeGure des Romans, Fragment d'un MS. fur la Senfibilité.. Sve, 

Paris. 

A fhort but excellent performance, by the noble author of the late 
Mr. Quefnay’s Eulogium. 

Hifloire des Révolutions de Corfe, depuis fes prémiers habitans jufqua 

nos Fours. Par M.l Abbé de Germanes, ome III. Paris. 

Tt isa difficult tafk for a contemporary hiftorian impartially to 
‘delineate facts and characters, in which his nation is effentially con- 
cerned. How far our writer bas continued true to his motto—f{ine 
ira & ftudio—we will not determine, This third and laf volume 
of his work contains the hiftory of general Paoli, and of the late 
war in Corfica; to which he has fubjoined an abftrac&t of the ec. 
elefiaftical hiftory of that ifland; an hiftorical notice of the nobility 
and worthies, and feveral papers relating to the prefent conftitution 
of its government. 

Di&ionnaire hiftorique et bibliographique portatif, @c. Par M.TAbbé 
L’Advocat, &c. Nouvelle Edition corrigée et augmenté. 3 vols.’ 
Sve. Paris. 

This new edition has been improved witha great variety of cor- 
rections and additions. 


. Second Mémoire fur les Avantages qu'il y auroit a Changes la Nourriture 


a Gens de-Mer. Par M. Poiffonnier Defperrieres, Ge. Sve 
aris. 

Of the firft Memoir of ‘this benevolent writer, we have formerly 
taken notice. In this Second Memoir, he anf{wers all the objections 
made to the firft, and fupports and enforces his earneft recomment 
dation of a vegetable diet for mariners, with new proofs. — 


Abrégé élémentaire de la Geographie univerfelle dela France, & 
a M. Maffon, ‘de Morvilliers ez Lorraine. 2 vols, om 
aris. 
This ufeful and methodical abftraét is illuftrated with a map of 
France, and another of the ifland of Cortica, 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE; 


PO -2:°T & Y. 
{be Indian Scalp, or Canadian Tale, a Poem. 4t0. 25. Folingfby, 


HE authors of periodical publications have been accufed, 

and fometimes not without reafon, of writing their papers 
firft, and then of ranfacking their memories, or turning over their 
libraries, for a motto. We fufpect our prefent author of fome- 
thing of this nature with regard to his title. The gentleman 
tells us that his poem is ‘ The Indian Scalp, a Canadian Tale ;” 
but the fact is, that he might, with as much propriety, have 
chriftened it, « An Irifh, or a Chinefe Tale.’ We believe that 
this deformed and fpurious offspring of the Mufes, like the ad- 
herents to a particular fect of .religion, was not chriftened till he 
had arrived to the age of maturity ; in fhort, that when the 
poem was finifhed, its father began to confider what captivating 
name he fhould give it. The name, we confefs, is a popular 
name—we only wifh it applied a little to the poem. 

But the author fhall fpeak for himfelf: 
¢ Near Hudfon’s banks, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age, a beauteous couple grew.” 


‘ One blooming boy, the image of them doth, 
Compleated blifs uxknowz before on earth.’ 


‘ Hard by the fea, fcarce feen by human eye, 
‘Their hovel ftood—their /cale was fifhery.’ 
What is meant by ‘their fale was fifhery,’ we cannot guefs. 
As our author’s /ca/e is not poetry, we fhall proceed with this 
affe@ing tale in our own words, 

After thefe good people have lived very pleafantly together. 
through a dozen dull pages, comes a cruel ftorm, and, of courfe, 
a wreck, from which only one man efcapes; who dies in their 
hovel, but leaves behind him a letter, which, (as it were injuf- 
tice here not to ufe the poet’s words) informed them what they ne» 
ver knew, Viz. that the veffel was freighted by a friend who 
did not come in pérfon for fear of being /ca/ped. Upon this the 
father leaves his wife and fon, and takes his fifhing-boat to go 
in fearch of his friend. No fooner had the boat reached the dif- 
tant fhore than the poet introduces a party of Indians, who 
after a bloody combat, carried away his {calp, but left the friend 
to bear the fad news to his expecting wife and fon, to whom he 
had hardly tcld it when, . 

* The wife looked up, and, heaving ofa figh, 
Welcomed death, as medicine of woe.’ 
The ufe this author has contrived to make of did is wonderful, 

‘ Than they continual in this place did meet ; 
No cares enfued, no troubles did torment.’ 

. © Such were the favourite fubjeéts they did ule; 
With fuch, the father did his child amufe; 
‘With fuch, life’s picture did he hold to view.’ 
~ Qs We 





















































2.28 Monturiyr Cararocue. 
We know not whether the defcription of the ftorm can be 


equalled by any other writer. 


¢ One winter's night, of all the nights the worft 
That time could bring, fo fatal! fo accurs’d! 
Such dreadful ftorms were never known before, 
Such feas were never burfting on the fhore ; 
Such winds were never heard to rage fo high, 
Such pines and oaks were never feen to lie ; 
As, that fad night, the book of fate produc’d 
To this great pair; to which, though yet unus‘d, 
They bravely ftood; nor trembled all the while 5: 
An eafy confcience rather made them {mile.” 


The three following lines ftand, we are convinced, unrivalled 
in modern rhime. | 
© Lo one poor wretch, half dead, and fpeechlefs too 
Was caft on fhore, efcap'd of all the crew 3 : 
That that night perifh’d with the cargo too.’ 

What do our readers imagine an author can mean who fpeaks 
éf fomething ‘ that grew for ever fmiling on the face ?’ It fhould 
be a nofe, you fay; but, as nofes feldom fmile, it muft be an 
eye.—Neither—the fmiling growth of the face is a—dear eme 
brace—Impoffible!—Then give two fhillings for ‘ The Indian 
Scalp,’ and convince yourfelves, 

Children tell you, that nothing fo much refembles a cat look- 
ing in at a window, as——a cat looking out at one. Hear our 
Canadian bard. 

¢ Then down at once they dropped.their little boat, 
And all leap’d in, and all—at once leap’d out. 
Fhe four next lines muft not be loit, 
‘ One heart, one mind, one plan, cemented all; | 
*T was Scalp’s the word, fuch brutes as thefe mutt fall ; 
*Tis Britain’s with, and Britain’s pay befides, 
To murder rebels, and ¢0 ¢an their hides.’ 

With two curious fimiles which occur almoft in the fame page 
we fhall conclude our account of this poem. 

‘ He trembling look’d ;—a monument of woe ; 
And marble like, had loft his motion too,’ 


‘ He’ told the tale;—attentive, all they heard ; ,. 
And, fix’d as ftone, they neither of them ftirr’d; 
But, marble-like, cut out to grace a tomb, 

They flood entranc’d, and wonder’d at his doom.’ 


Among certain tribes of Indians an idea prevails, that the 
abilities of any perfon are immediately communicated to the 
man who kills bim-——If our author has difplayed his beft abi- 
lities in this poem, they will never raife the envy of the rudeit 
Indian ; and he may fafely venture into the moft favage parts of 
America. His head is not worth fcalping. 


The Projed. A Poem. Sve. 1s. Becket. 

After having heavily travelled over a dull dreary wafte, with- 
out a fingle object to entertain the fancy, or to-pleafe the eye, 
it is impoflible to defcribe the feelings of a wearied réviewer, 
when he comes to fomething pleafing and delightful. 

I The 
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The author of ‘ The Projeé,’ thall explain his own perform- 
ance by part of his humourous dedication to dean Tucker. Af- 
ter obferving that his obje& is to root out all oppofition, he pro- 
ceeds 


' € It was in confequence of an attentive perufal of your Traéts, 
that I fet myfelf to fearch for this grand arcanum.—After ranging 
in vain through Grotius, Burlamaqui, and Puffendorf, I read thir- 
teen books of Montefquieu's Spirit of Laws, without making the 
leaft difcovery—But at length the fourteenth book rewarded all my 
toils—I need not refrefh your memory with the-particulars of his 
fyftem upon the relation between climate and national character—IJt 
would, however, be great prefumption to arrogate to myfelf the me- 
rit of a difcovery, which I owe entirely to the great Montefquieu— 
It is from that profound philofopher that I have learnt to account 
for all the variations of temper, by the operation of the atmofphere 
upon the fibres, and thence on the aétion, and re-aétion of the heart. 

By him f have been taught, that the different proportions of heat 
or cold produce fimilar degrees of cowardice or courage—fo that it 
folely depends upon the latitude, whether a nation is relaxed into 
Turkifh flavery, or braced and hardened to Englith freedom—Upon 
this foundation my projeét is raifed—which I fubmit to your wifdom 
and candour—but, as moft projectors are of a fanguine temper, and, 
I own, I entertain no doubt of the full fuccefs of my project, I 
cannot conclude, without protefting againft that Wolo Epifcopars 
which accompanied yours—Nothing can be more oppofite to my fen- 
_timents than your total abjuration of all poffible reward for your 
political labours—On the contrary, I hereby moft folemnly engage 
to receive, with great readinefs, any and every honourable recom- 
pence that thefe my -refearches may lead the king, lords, and com- 
mons, in the depth of their wifdom to beftow on me. 

‘ In all other political tenets, believe me, Reverend Sir, 
‘ Your moft devoted difciple, The AuTuHor.’ 


Our good-humoured poet’s Proje& is this ; 


‘ A fimple plan the mufe explains ; 
Nor afks a patent for her pains. 
In either houfe, below the chairs, 
Where Bathurft rules, and Norton glares, 
There ftands a table, where they place 
The votes, the journals, and the mace ; 
«¢ Hence with that bauble!” Cromwell cried ; 
And wifely too ; ’tis ufelefs pride ; 
Hence with it ali! it fills a place 
A nobler ornament fhall grace. . 
Here, with capacious bulk, profound 
As Falitaff’s paunch, as Plymouth’s round, 
A vat Buzaglo, day by day, . 
Shall chafe the noxious blalts away, 
And fpread an artificial glow ; 
Tho’ Palace-yard is wrapt in fnow, 
Around the flame, with veftal pride, 
A Fire. Committee fhall prefide, 
Ballotted by the fame direétions 
As Grenville’s lottery for eleétions ; 
With Nominees to feed the fire, 
And make it {pread, and blaze the higher; 
Q.3 And 
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And Chairmen more fedately fage, 
To quench its too exceffive rage. 
¢ The fuel, for fuch deep defigns, 

Nor ffrings from groves, nor lurks in mines ; 
Combutftibles for {late affairs 

The prefs more fpeedily prepares ; 

‘The teeming prefs fhall hither fcatter 
Rheams of inflammatory matter ; . 
Here, ‘‘ thoughts that glow and words that burn® 
‘To their own element fhall turn ; 

But, fhifted from their author’s aims, 
Shall fpread more falutary flames. 

* Almon, by contraé&, fhall provide 

‘The libels vamp'd for either fide, 

And ftipulate throughout the feafon 

To furnifh proper ftock of treafon. 

How bright will the Buzaglo glow, 
‘While heaps of Funius blaze below? 
What ardours will Plain Truth difpenfe 
Fir’d with a page of Common Senfe ? 

Yet in a moment ’twill be flack’d, 

By thrufting in Dean Tucker’s Tra& 3 
Again "twill kindle in a trice, 

Retfrefh’d with fcraps of Dr. Price ; 

Now moulders flow with clumfy fmoke, 
While Johnfon’s fogs each paffage choak ; 
Now hifs, and fputter, and befmear 

‘The houfe with brimftone of Shebbeare.” 


We do not remember to have feen truer wit conveyed in bet- 
ter lines ; and in the prefent dearth of real poetry, we do not 
think this fpecimen of itcan be too much praifed. We hope 
this will not be our poet’s laft Preje&. ‘To recommend it to the 
crown to grant him a patent for his prefent ingenious invention 
were ufelefs, as this age can boaft few writers capable of imitat~ 
ing it. . 

Jamaica, 4 Poem, in Three Parts. ato. 15. 6d. Nicoll. 


The author of this poem informs us, that, upon his going to 
Jamaica, he-was captivated with the profpect of the, country, 
and the delicioufnefs of its fruits; but, at the fame time, fhock- 
ed at the cruelty of the planters, and the miferies of the flaves. 
Fis defign is to celebrate the various Jeauties of the ifland, and, 
if poffible, to perfuade the planters to adopt a milder difcipline 
in the management of their negroes, 

This piece is a juvenile production, and has fome defcriptions 
in it, which are not a little grotefque. The following lines, 
for example, exhibit a fingular téte-d-téte, an image of gal- 
Jantry in the vegetable creation. , 

* Here orang’d boughs their yellow clufters join, 
And pears and pumpkins, like to lovers, twine.” 
* The enfuing copplet fuggefts likewife an idea of rural court- 
fhip but it js defcribed with an enigmatical obfcurity. 


Romantic 
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* Romantic tow’rs ’midft gloomy groves appear: 
‘There fails the breeze, wheels court the rivers here.’ 

Thefe lovers are, what the reader cannot eafily guefs, wind 
and water-mills, ufed in grinding fugar-canes, 

We have fometimes heard of building caftles in the air. Here 
the poet has exalted a cabbage-tree to fuch an elevation, that its 
roots reaching the earth is mentioned as a circumftance worthy 
of notice. 

‘ Pride of the mount, to fear aloft is given, 
His roots the earth, his branches reach the heav’n.” 

Demetrius Phalereus, in his Treatife on Elocution, cenfures 
an hiftorian for his pompous defcription of a wafp: * It feeds,” 
fays he, ‘on the mountains, and flies into hollow oaks,’ § 330. 
it feems, fays Demetrius, as if he were {peaking of a wild bull, 
or the boar of Erymanthus, and not of fuch a pitiful creature 
as awafp. Our author, in defcribing the ‘mofchetoes, prefents 
us with juft fuch a {welling image. 

aieh. Fan me from the bloody bite 


Of keen mufquitoes, who infert their bills, 
Fill their fmall tubes, and drizk the blood in rills. 


An ignorant reader would certainly conclude from this defcrip- 
tion, that thefe Weft Indian gnats are as big’ as fnipes or wood- 
cocks. 

But notwithftanding thefe and the like pueritities, it muft be 
allowed, that this poetical fketch has fome degree of merit; it 
is written with a benevolent intention, and gives us a good idea 
of the country. 


The Refutation; a Poem. Addreffed to the Author of the Fufifica- 
tion}. 4to. 15.64. Dodiley. 


To this performance the author has prefixed a fenfible pre- 
face, on the impertinence of the man, who abufes the rett of 
the world, and pretends to vindicate his conduct by calling 
himfelf a /atyri/. 

The defign of this piece is to recommend a mild and bene- 
volent method of corre€ting the follies and foibles of mankind. 

_ © Kindnefs oft wins, when fharp reproaches fail, 
And vice will liften to a melting tale. 


Soft is th’ advice, that real friends impart, 
Mild the reproof, that {peaks the friendly heart.” 


This is the production of no contemptible pen. 


The Diaboliad. 4 Poem. Part II. 4to. 25.6d. Bew. 
We obferved, refpecting the Firft Part of this whimfical poem, 


that it was neither void of poetical fancy, nor defective in point 
of verfification. ‘The fame charaéter is applicable to that now 
before us, which is a counter-part of the former, and employed 
in the {atirical difplay of fome female characters well-known in 
the polite world. 


+ The author of the Diaboliad. 
: Q.4 Fugi- 
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Fugitive Poetical Pieces, by Mr. Jerningham, 8wvo. 15. 64. Robfon. 


This colle&ion confifts of the following pieces: Margaret of 
Anjou, an hiftorical interlude, founded on the ftory of that un- 
fortunate queen flying with her fon, Edward 1V. into a foreft 
after the battle of Hexham.—On Dreams, for the Vafe at Bath 
Eafton.—Albina, the ftory of a lady cruelly deceived by her 
Jover.—The Indian Chief.—Verfes on feeing Mrs. Montagu’s 
Pidture.—Infcription for a Reed- houfe.—The Venetian Marriage, 
the itory of two lovers repairing to a hermitage to be married. 
—The Mexican Friends, an inftance of heroic friendfhip, re- 
corded by Antonio de Solis, in his Hiltory of the Conqueft of 
Mexico. 

The reader will find that.delicacy of expreffion and fentiment 
in thefe pieces, which diftinguifhes the former publications of 
this ingenious writer. : 

The Mufe’s Mirrour. 2 Vols. fmall 8vo. 7s. fewea. “Baldwin. - 

This colleétion confilts of odes, epigrams, and other little 
pieces of poetry, which have appeared in the newfpapers or ma- 

azines, within the courfe of the laft twenty years. The gene 


tlemen and ladies, to whom they are attributed, are, or have 
been, the principal wits, poets, and poetafters of the age. 


Be & Me ee de ee 


The Theatrical Bouguet : containing an Alphabetical Arrangement 
ef Prologues and Epilogues. 12mo. 25.6d. Lowndes. 


Though the pieces in this literary bouquet feem not to 
have been felected with tafte, it is, however, calculated to 
afford variety of entertainment. 


Poor Vulcan! a Burletia in Tvw0 A&s, as performed at the Theatre” 
Royal, in Covent Garden, 8wo. 15. Kearfly. 


This little piece is afcribed to the author of Midas, &¢. and 
abounds in the fame comic fpirit that diftinguifhes his other pro- 
dudiicns, . 


N.O.¥ ELS. 


A Trip to Melafee; or, Concife InfiruGions to a Yeung Gentleman 
entering into Life: with his Obfervations on the Genius, Manners, 
Ion, Opinions, Philofopby, and Morals, cf the Mcla/gean:s. 8vo0, 
2 vols. finail Sve. 6s. Law. 


As the author defires.permiffion to prefent his readers with an 
epitome of his work, we thall by all means indulge him. 


¢ Permit me, Sir, to prefent you with an epitome of the follow- 
ing pages, in order to obviate a poffibility of erroneous conception, 
and give you a clear perfpective of their-real purport. The author's 
aim (however the poor creature may fail in his defign) is to expofe 
folly and reprobate vice, in every garb, without laying waite an 
elegant f{cene, becaufe a few weeds have imperceptibly grown up 
jn it. Violence, he humbly prefumes, is ever difpleafing, and 
thinks none fhould offer it to the charms of Nature or rae 
. without 
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without aporyre the lafh of cenfure; for which reafon he ha® 
thought it no lefs neceflary to ftrip off the guife of fimplicity tham 
to difpel the glare of {plendor, as. both do not feldom blind the 
underftanding, and conceal qualities and difpofitions which Nature 
and Judgment difapprove of; neverthelefs, thefe are intended to 
be drawn forth with that lenient hand, and deference to huma- 
nity, which the fketch of education you are prefented with ftu- 
dioufly inculcates: fome, probably, who look upon our own Cone 
duét with an eye of feverity, will infiit, that, to make the work 
valuable, the views fhould have been taken at home; but you, L 
flatter myfelf, will indulge-me in an honeft partiallity for my fel- 
Jow-citizens, and fupport the fentiment, that our morals and. man- 
ners are too juftand rational to admit the intervention of folly and 
abfurdity, the growth of luxuriant excrefcence amongtt us. For thefe 
and other obvious motives, I have carried my hero abroad ; fo that 
whenever others travel, they will have it in their power to poflefs 
acompendium of what they may-expect to find, and, being pre- 
vioufly infiruéted, enter the more readily into the brighter and 
more amiable fcenes they muft inevitably be engaged in; and bring 
to their native land, fome of thofe excellent qualities which refine 
manners, and diffufe true elegance and tafte, acquifitions of fuch 
‘public and private utility, that it will not contribute a little to 
the happinefs of each individual to attain a perfect acquaintance 
‘with them.’ 

If our readers have been able to underftand this epitome, as the 
author calis it; we will defy them, with all his affiftance, to 
underftand the work itfelf. After having waded through two 
volumes of affected language, incorre& expreflions, ridiculous 
metaphors, and infufferable allufions, we are ftill at a lofs to 
‘difcover the author’s idea, and totally unable to. give any ae- 
‘count of his meaning.—It fhould feem that, by defcribing the 
manners of Melafge, whither our author condutts his pupil, he 
meant to ridicule and to reform the prefent age—but multam 
abludit imago.—We could not help thinking ot Martial’s epi- 

ram, on not finding his friend at home; it is fomewhat to this 
purpofe, that four /uch miles, for the fake of feeing him, were 
a good deal; buteight, for nothing, were the very devil. 

‘ Ah! my fagacious friend! I perceive thou haft already con- 
tracted the orbit of thine eye into the fmalleft focus to ken with 
prying curiofity, at the particular tendency of my narration; but 
you will pardon me if, urged by a juf tribute to decorum, like 
Homer’s wandering mufe, I take my leave of this delicate branch 
of my fubject, left I fhould be kicked out of reading, as Momus was 
out of Beaven.’ 

If the fagacious author mean, in this paflage, his friends, 
the Reviewers, he ts right in his perception; and not wrong, 
we are afraid, in his appreheufion of being kicked out of reading 
exactly (fince he is fond of the fublime) as Momus was out of 
Heaven. 

In friendfhip to our author, we earneftly beg of him, upon 
no account whatever, to make any fuch ¢rifs as this—and, in 
friendfhip to our readers, we advifg them never to think of «A 
Trip to Melafge.’ 

Tbe 
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The Man of Experience; or, The Adventures of Honorius. By Mr. 
Thiitlethwaite, 2 vol. 12m0. 65. fewed. Boofey. 


Sterne and Goldfmith feem to have been intimate acquaint- 
ances of our author—but from the latter he has not learnt the 
art of working up incidents naturally, nor from the former the 
ability of relating them ludicroufly or affectingly. We queftion 
whether ‘ The Man of Experience’ may not rather induce the’ 
reader to think ill, than well, of the world—a doctrine which, 
as men of experience, we cannot fail to condemn. Honorius 
and his friend Raymond, accompanied by the author, for the 
purpofe of writing thefe two volumes, in the courfe of lefs than 
a week are witneffes to more fcenes of villany, than almoft any 
man is unfortunate enough to fee in his life. Honorius, it is 
true, is not a villain ; and fome of thofe charaters who are vil- 
Jains, repent—but ftill the Man of Experience feems to argue 
in favour of the depravity of human nature. This gentleman, 


-however, is not fufficiently captivating or entertaining to do 


much harm. We cannot fay we are defirous to hear of his © 
further peregrinations, unlefs he fhould change his principles. 
The ftory of thefe two volumes is this—Honorius, an advo- 
cate for the depravity of human nature, begins a-journey with 
our author in order to be made a convert to the contrary opi- 
nion. In the courfe of this five days journey they meet with 


four or five characters, who relate the miferies they have fuffered, 


as it appears at laft, by the fame perfon,; which perfon, for 
the dignity of the ftory, is a lord. A\ll the parties, at the con- 
clufion of the fecond volume meet together, rather wonderfully, 
at Maidenhead; when his lordfhip repents, and * The Man of 
Experience’ finifhes with thefe words from the mouth of Ho- 
norius— 


¢ Ah then, faid Honorius, I at laft find by experience, that al- 
though mankind are corrupt, they are not totally irreclaimable. 
And, notwithftanding too many of them are proud, felfifh, and 
infincere, yet there are fome amongft them capable of honour 
and = refinements of friendfhip. I will henceforward think 
them fo.” 


MEDICAL. 


Obfervations on fome of the Articles of Diet and Regimen ufually 
recommended to Valetudinarians. By William Falconer, M.D. 
F.R.S. Smali8vo. 1s. Dilly. 


A ftri&t prohibition from vegetable food, bread, butter, and 


_ fugar, with the fubftitution of brandy or rum and water, for 


drink, inftead of malt liquors, are here cenfured by Dr. Falconer, 
as frequently productive of bad effects, when long continued. 
Extremes of every kind may doubtlefs prove hurtful, ‘and it is 
rudent to avoid fuch an error; but in general, the beft rule for 
the diet of valetudinarians muft be drawn from a careful obferva- 
tion of the juvantia and ledentia in their re{pective conftitutions. 
S) Phyfical 
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P hyfical Differtations ; in which the various Caufes, Qualities, and 
Symptoms, incident to the Scurvy and Gout are comprebenfively 
treated on, and fuch Remedies pointed out as can only refult from an 
extenfive Pra@ice. By Francis Spilfbury, Chemi/t. 8vo. 2:. Ode 
Wilkie. 

A laboured attempt to acquire the reputation of medical know- 
ledge, which may indeed be difplayed by fome friendly coadjutor, 
but can never be juftly afcribed to the author of ‘ Free Thoughts 
on Quacks and their Medicines *.’ 


Observations and Experiments cn the Power of the Mephytic Acid 
in diffolving Stones of the Bladder. In a Letter to Dr- Percival. 
By William Saunders, M. D. and one of the Phyficians to Guy’s 
Hofpital. 8vo. 64d. 


Thefe Obfervations and Experiments tend’ farther to confirm 
the efficacy of fixed air in diffolving the human calculus ; and as 
this remedy is fo much more fafe than the alcaline folvents, an 
important acquifition will refult from its virtues being fully 
afcertained in a greater variety of cafes. 


, U bs. 2 ek oe. ae 


The Rewx—-] Regifier: with Annotations by another Hand. Fol. I, 
Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. Bew. 


We are here prefented with characters of upwards of fifty of 
the Englifh nobility, pretended to be drawn from a confpicuous 
ftation, and accompanied with refleétions. 


The Layman’s Sermon for the general Faff. gto. 6d. Wilkie. 

' This writer bas thrown together feveral paflages from the pro- 
phet Ifgiah, which, he thinks, are as applicable to ourfelves, in 
our political capacity, as they were to the Jews. The following 
verfes will fufficiently explain his meaning. 

< Your hands are defiled with blood, and your fingers with 
iniquity ; your lips have fpoken lies; your tongue hath mut- 
tered perverfenefs.—-Their feet run to evil; and they make hafte 
to fhed innocent blood: their thoughts are thoughts of iniquity, 
wafting and deftruction is in their paths. The way of peace 
they know not; and there is no judgement in their goings, 
chap. lix, v. 3, &c. Behold ye faft for ftrife and debate, and 
to fmite with the fift of wickednefs.—Is not this the faft, that I 
have chofen ? to loofe the bands of wickednefs; to lighten the 
heavy burthens ; and tolet the oppreffed go free; and that ye 
preak every yoke? chap. lviii.’ 

By thefe, and many other extracts to the fame effet, the au- 
thor has artfully thrown the fevereft refleftion on our national 
conduét, while he appears to make only fome natural and obvious 
remarks on the text. 

If this Layman is impartial, he cannot do better, in his next 
difcourfe, than give us a comment on this emphatical excla- 


— 





© See Crit. Rev. vol. xiii. p. 159. 
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mation, the very firft words of the fame prophet: ‘ Hear, O 
heavens, and give ear, O earth! I have xourifhed and brought up 
children, and they have redelied again me!’ His illuftrations, no 
doubt, would then be as edifying to the colonifts, as they'are 
at prefent to the people of this kingdom, 


Al Form of Sermon, defigued as a Supplement to a Form of Prayer. 
4to, 15. Almon. . 

This writer warmly inveighs againfi the vices of the age— 
He obferves, that inftead of emulating the fublime virtues of 
our forefathers, we are cultivating the mean arts of fervile com- 
plaifance, affability, and condefcenfion; that the poor fuperflux of 
our opulence is profu/ely lavithed in the erection of hofpitals, 
with a boaftful oftentation, from which none but little fouls 
can derive fatisfation; that large fubfe?iftions are raifed for 
rebellious widows and children; that the wars, plots, confpira- 
cies, and divifions, which, ever fince the time of king Charles I. 
have rent this devoted land, plainly prove, ‘ that the blood of 
' the righteous martyr full crieth from the ground ;’ that the co- 
Jonifts are now contending for independence, which if they 
fhould obtain, widows and orphans will receive them with ac- 
clamation:, hiftorians will immortalize their memory, and lateft 
pofterity will blefs it; bat if they fhould retraét, {corn and op- 
preflion whl be their portion: yet, he fays, if colonifts have a 
natural right to independence, the moment they acquire a fuf- 
ficient {trength to maintain it, it would be extreme folly ia 
any nation to encourage fuch fettlements. 

While the author was compofing this declamation, we are 
perfuaded, that he was in fuch a ferio-comic humour, fuch a 
whirl of thought, that whether itis to be underftood in a li- 
teral or an ironical fenfe is a paradox which neither his readers, 
nor perhaps he himfelf can determine, 


BoP Ed MH OP: .Y. 


Every Man bis cwn Chaplain; or, Family Worfhip regulated and 

enforced. 12mo. Qd. fewed. Buckland, 

This work confifts of forms of prayer, hymns, and graces, 
with dire€tions for reading the fcriptures, and other religious 
books. It is the compofition of a proteftant diflenter, and feems 
to be fuited to the tafte and capacity of plain, ferious people of 
his own denomination. 

A Sermon preached before the Houfe of Lords, at the Abbey Church, 
Weitminiter, on Friday, February 27, 1778; being the Day 
appointed to be objerved as a Day of folemn Fafting and Hum:- 
liation. By John, Lord Bifbop of Oxford. 4to. 1s. Cadell, 
¢ In the day of adverfity, confider.’ Eccl. vii. 14. From 

thefe words his lordfhip is naturally led to confider, whether our 

misfortunes are imputable to the merits of our caufe, or to the 
religious and moral ftate of the nation. 

With refpe& to the former queftion, he thus concludes his.en- 
quiries ; gtk. . 








— 
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-* It was the glory of this ifland, te-have extended her protection 
fo far and wide. foreign nation might envy an extenfive power, 
fo favourable to the rights of mankind. But it was not the part of 
fubjeéts, who fhared in the honour and the benefit of it, to be the 
firft to erect a ftandard againft their king and country. No in- 
genious fubtilties will juftify their conduét. The events of war may 
for a time be favourable to them; but the truth will ttill remain, 
that they were fubjects, and owed the common obedience of other 
free fubjects to the crown and legiflature of Great Britain.’ 

Having found, that the merits of the caufe do not militate 
apainft us, his lordfhip proceeds to the fecond enquiry; on 
which he does not attempt to acquit us; but after fome remarks 
on our levity and irreligion, he very properly adds this ferious and 
interefting confideration : 3 

‘ The favour of God cannot be expected to diftinguifh a people, 
who thus caft off the fear of him, or who attempt to live without 
him ; and anation, in which the influence of religion is fo weak, 
that irreligion is openly avowed, may account for many misfortunes 
from that peltilential caufe.’ 

A Sermon preached before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, inthe 
Abbey-Church, Weftminfter, o# Friday, Jan. 30, 1778. Being 
the Day appointed to be obferved as the Day of the Martyrdom of 
King Charles I. By Beilby, Lord Bifoop of Chefter. to. 
ts. fewéd. Payne. 

In this elegant and animated difcourfe his lordfhip produces 
a number of inftances from the hiftory of our anceflors, which 
give us the ftrongeft reafons to conclude, that divine Providence 
has often interpofed for the prefervation of this kingdom in the 
moft critical and perilous circumftan¢es. From this view of 
things he takes.occafion to fuggeft fome obfervations on the pre- 
fent crifis, which are extremely feafonable and juit. 

* A Sermon preached at St. Clement Danes on Sunday, March gy 

and at Chriit-church,. Spitalfields, on Sunday, June 29, 17776 

for the Benefit of the Humane Society, infiituted for -the Recovery 

of Perfons apparently dead by Drowning. By Robert Markham, 

D.D. Sve. 62. Rivington. 

The preacher appeals to his auditors as men, as members of 
fociety, and as fellow-chriftians. There are fome paflages in this 
difcourfe, which feem to bea little inaccurate, efpecially the 
following : ‘ Within the laft two years, feventy-five perfons, 
fome of whom you now fee, were reftored to themfelves, to their 
friends, to the community, to their aimigh-y Sawiour and deli- 
werer, their Gid.? There was no occafion to carry the climax fo 
high. A perfon is not reftored to his Saviour and his God. any 
more by his return to life, than by his death. The facred writers 
generally ufe fuch expreflions, as rather imply the contrary. If 
this difcourfe has not all the accuracy of a laboured compofition, 
it has, perhaps, for that reafon more of that pathos, which is 
chiefly admired in a popular difcourfe. 

To this fermon is annexed a brief account of the fociety, be» 
fore which it was preached, from its eitablifhment in May 1774, 
to the end of the year 1776. ; 


: 4 Ser- 
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A Sermon preached at Yarmouth in Norfolk, January 11, 1778. 
On Occafion of the Death of the rev. Richard Froft: whe died 
January 3, 1778, ia the 78+b Year of bis Age. By Thomas 
Howe. 8vo. 62. Buckland. 

Mr. Froft was ordained paftor to a congregation of proteftant 
diffenters at Yarmouth, in 1732, and difcharged his duty in 
that capacity, with integrity and reputation, for near thirty 


‘years. But, we are told, ‘his abundant labours brought upon 


him fuch an univerfal relaxation of nerves, and fuch confequent 
dejeétion of mind, that he was not only incapable of farther 
public fervice, but even of enjoying the fociety of his friends,’ 
for near twenty years. 

This melancholy circumftance gives the preacher occafion to 
make fome pious and confolatory obfervations on the wife and 
gracious defigns of Providence, in ,the fufferings of good men. 


44 Sermon preached at St. Peter’s, in Colchefter, June 24, 1797s 
before the provincial grand Ladge of the moft ancient and honours 
able Society of free and accepted Mafons of Effex. By the rev. 
W. Martin Leake, ZZ. B. 8vo.. 1s. Robinfon. 


Authors differ about the antiquity of Free Mafonry. Some 
derive it from the firft ages of the world, when men began to 
form focieties, and build houfes. Others (no friends perhaps 
to the inftitution) date its commencement at the building of the 
tower of Babel. ‘This writer does not make its origin fo an- 
cient, but he makes it more honourable, deducing it from the 
building of the Temple at Jerufalem, and the /eague, which So- 
lomon made with Hiram, king of Tyre, onthat occafion. 

* Here, he tells us, Free Mafonry began its ufeful progrefs. This 
was the period, wiich gave rife to this ancient and honourable fo- 
ciety ; but itis now advanced toa far higher degree of perfection, 
than it could boaft, upon its firft inftitution. Formerly it was only 
opérative, confined to manual Jabour, and ftudied only the im- 

rovement of. art: but as morals, Jearning, and religion, advanced 
in the world, fo mafonry then became fpeculative, and attended to 
the cultivation of the mind, as well as to the improvement of -art. 
All who were now to be admitted into this laudable eftablifhment, 
were required to poflefs an earneft defire to promote the good and 
happinets of their fellow-creatures; to have brotherly love, cha- 
rity, benevolence, generofity of heart, and all other moral vir- 
tues, which do honour to the nature and conftitution of man.’ 

To this Sermon is added a Charge, delivered to the members 
of a Lodge, held at the Caftle Inn at Marlborough, by Thomas 
Dunckerley, efg. grand mafter. The purport of this Charge is 
to remind the fociety, that ‘* brotherly love, relief, and truth, 
are the grand principles of mafonry ;’ and to recommend thefe 
virtues to the practice of the brethren. 

This publication likewife contains an Addrefs delivered by the 
rev. Henry Chalmers, A. M. and P.M. in the Lodge of Perfect 
Friendfhip, held at Chelmsford,. in Effex, on the feftival of St. 
John the Baptift, A, L. 5767- 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


A Letter from a Father to a Son om fis Marriage. Small Sve; 
: 1s. Dilly. 


This Letter is written in arough ant unpleafing ftyle, but 
contains fome advice, which may deferve the attention of a 
young man on his marriage. The points, which the author 
treats of, are, the folly of difputing about the prerogatives of a 
hufband, the good effect of delicacy in his perfon and drefs, the 
beft way of difengaging a fprightly young woman from the 
immoderate purfuit of pleafure, the proper condu@& of a 
hufband, where the wife is unreafonably fufpicious, and other 
points of this. nature.—We can by no means agree with this 
writer when he fays: ‘ Never fuffer your wife to approach you 
in any little illnefs, as a nurfe, but only as a friend.” He muft 
have very little fenfibility, who does not know, that the atten- 
tion of either party, in cafes of ficknefs, is produétive of mutual 
endearment and affection. Pity is the nurfe of love. 


John Buncle, junior, Gentleman. 8vo. 35. fewed. Johnfon. 

The character of Mr. John Buncle has been announced on 2 
former occafion *. He.is one of thofe facetious and eccentric 
gentlemen who afford entertainment even by their oddities. The 
prolufions in this volume are employed on Stow Gardens, 
Learned Ladies, Love to Rakes, Seduction, the Cottagers, the 
Politicians, the Progrefs of Criticifm, and feveral other fubjects. 
In general, they difcover a fund of good fenfe, often enlivened 
with a ftrain of pleafantry peculiar to this author. 


A Letter to the Right Rev. the Lord Bifoop ef Durham. Containing 
Some Obfervations on the Climate of Ruflia, ec. By John Glen 
King, D. D. 4to. 25. Dodfley. ; 


This Letter contains a few obfervations on the climate of 
Ruffia, and the Northern Countries, with a view of the Flying 
Mountains at Zarfko Sello near St. Peterfbourg, or a fort of 
diverfion which confifts in rolling down a fteep declivity. 


Effay on the Education of Youth intended for the Profefiion of Agri- 


culiure. Sve. 2s. Davies. 


A tranflation of a ‘treatife publifhed by M. Mochard in the 
Memoirs of the Oeconomical Society of Bern; to which aré 
added fuch remarks as may render it more particularly ufeful to 
the Englifh farmer. 


Tht Miller and Farmer's Guide. By Thomas Wood, Billerica 
Mills. Printed at Chelmsford. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


. The author of this pamphlet is Mr. Wood, fo remarkable for 
his abftemious courfe of life, that an account of it was publifhed 





* See Crit. Rey. vol. xhiis p- 319 * 
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in the fecond volume of Medi¢al Tranfattions by the College of 


Phyficians in London. It confifts of tables fthewing the price of ~ 


any quantity of wheat, ffom one pound to fix loads, at every 
intervening fum from five to twenty pounds per load, and can- 
not fail of preving highly ufeful to thofe for whom it is in- 
tended. . a te : 


A Literary Scourge, for thofe learned Affaffins, the Critical Re- 
viewers. Svo. 15. 6d. fewed. ~ Ireland, 


The following character, which appeared in our Review 
for December laft, of a produétion entitled * A Treatife on the 
Nature anid Quality of the Difeafes of the Liver, and Biliary 
Dus, by R. Bath, Surgeon,’ has, it feems, given rife to this 
contemptible piece of malignity. % 


¢ This author is one of thofe fmatterers in phyfic, who have juft 
talents fufficient to impofe upon the ignorant, but “ make the 
learned mile.” The treatife, as may be fuppofed, is defigned to 
recommend a quack medicine, which confifts of powders and drops.” 


The opinion ‘above delivered having been given with the 
ftritett impartiality, will admit of no palliation.—Never was 
any Scourge wielded by a more impotent hand. In all his 
attempts at fmartnefs, he unfortunately proves himfelf to be 
equally dull and illiterate, ignorant not only of the Greek, 
Latin, and French languages, but even of Englifh. With fuch 
an antagonift, therefore, it is not to be expected that we fhould 
maintain any controverfy. : 


An Addrefs and Reply to the London azd Monthly Reviewers on 
their Canvafs of the Examination of Dr. Maclaine’s Anfawer to 
Soame Jenyns, E/g. on the View of the internal Evidenee of the 
Chriflian Religion. By the Rev. Edward: Fleet, yun. B.A, 
of Oriel College, Oxford. 8v0. 6d. . Brown, 


The Monthly and London Reviewers have cenfured a late 
publication by Mr. Fleet.. In their criticifms, he thinks, 


‘they have treated him very difhonourably ; and he now. appeals 
to the public. 


Defeription of a Glafs Apparatus, for making Mineral Waters, like 
. thefe of Pyrmont, Se. By Js H. De Magellan, F. R.S. Sve. 
2s. Johnfon. 


By this improvement on Mr. Parker’s apparatus for the fame 
purpofe, it appears that water may be impregnated with fixed 
air in half the ufual time. We here alfo meet with the defcrip- 
tion of inftruments, ingenioufly invented, for afcertaining the 
falubrity of the air; but as they are too complicated to be clearly 


‘underftood without a plate, we muft refer our readers to the 





























